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SC The twenty-six numbers being completed, we, 
rather inadvertently, closed the last volume, though the 
month of August has not yet expired. We would pre- 
fer the new volume to have commencetl in September, 


that we gave in the last six mouths, (with the heavy sup- 
plement in the press and now nearly finished, containing | 
the speeches on Mr. Foot’s resolution in the senate of 
the United States), had already rendered the volume 
too large—and we are reconciled to the result, intend- 
ing to furnish twenty-seven regular numbers for the new 
volume, so that the usual period may be regained. 

In commencing the twentieth regular year of our pub- 
lication, we have not much to say to our friends or the 
public, the character of our paper being well known to 
all that are interested in itsconcerns. We have seen no 
reason to retire from the support of certain great princi- 


shall be supported, without the least regard to the turn- 
ings of parties. We know that some who loudly cheer- 
ed us for resisting the wild doings that led tothe Hartford 
eonvention, excuse the more wild and less justifiable pro- 
ceedings in the south;—that many who greatly encoura- 
ged us in our feeble effortsto forward internal improve- 
ments, affect to believe that we have become paurizans, 
because we have not changed our course as they have 
changed theirs, and that not afew who have compli- 
mented us far beyond our deserts, because of our zeal 
for the protection of the industry of the people of the | 
United States, have had their eyes so opened as to dis- 
cover whata ‘‘judicious” tariff is—a_ thing which, we: 
honestly confess, we never have comprehended, in the 
general use of the term: But we shall still “pursue | 
the even tenor of our way,” “letothers do what they 
will,”? without intending to permit “even the shadow of | 
a change,” until we shall openly and frankly confess a} 
conversion trom the errors of our thoughts. In doing this, | 
we ask the continued and faithful support of all who think | 
with us—and tell them plainly, that itis needed. The 
pressure against us is powerful—but we can overcome it, 
if cheered by those more interested than ourselves in 
the preservation of those great principles which we de- 
light to maiutain—and which we shall maintain, with our 
accustomed zeal, until induced wholly to give up the con- 
test, and seek some less laborious mode of making a live 
ing for ourselves and families. 

















Frour. Some feeble speculations took place in flour, 











a few days since, because there had been a few showers 
of rainin England! But this oft-repeated quiz upon our 
dealers, did not last long. ‘They have suffered too much 
by gaping gt the foreign, and neglecting the home mar- 
ket. ‘Ihe latter, for the state of Massachusetts alone, 
is worth more to the farmers of New York, Pennsylva- 
nia, Maryland and Virginia, than that of a// Europe.— 
On the 9th July, because of a rise in the value of flour 
at Liverpool, the duty was ONLY 12s, 5d.—or say éhiee 
dollars per barrel, at the present value of the dollar,.— 
Will the “free trade” **philosophers,” the Mac Duffies 
and Coopers, “speak to” this? How may they recommend 
a policy to us, in regard to England, which England re- 
fuses towards us? ‘The negro slave takes the blow and 
says “Lankee, massa’”—but such does not suit our con- 
stitution ! 

“Tax”? on coTTon Goons. A clerical error passed 
through a part of our impression this morning, but 
which, being corrected, left a confused statement of what 
we intended to liave said. Wetherefore beg leave to 
cancel entirely, the Ist member of the 4th paragraph, 
in the 2nd colusan of page 446, and make it read ag fol- 
lows: 

‘It takes pearly one fourth of a pound of cotton to 
make a square yard of such cotton goods as Mr, Ra- 
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guet rates at five cents the yard—so the material costs 
2} cents, and if the duty be a “tax,” the latter being 
85 cents, the cost of the material and of the tax, is 
eleven cents, or 120 per cent. More than such five cent 
cloths sell for, without allowance of any compensation 
or profit for its manufacture. That is, one may buy, 
with jive cents in monev,a yard of eloth, which, th. 
amount of the duty being added to the value of the mate- 
rial, costs the consumer eleven cents! Thisis a curious 
sort of “arithmetic,” indeed. | 

Saturday evening, Aug. 21. 


We ald, fora more full presentation of this matter to. 
our readers: 

In his tables of “taxes!—taxes!—taxes!” Mr. Raguet is 
very fond of letting the people know how much they have 
to pay upon every dollar of the cost. We have shewn 
the oppression as to castor oil, the forty cents per gal- 
lon **tax”?? having reduced the whole cost of the arti- 
cle two dollars per gallon, as well as furnished us with 
an article of greater vaiue!—and we shall soon produce 
many like specifie cases; for the general fuct of a reduc- 
ed price belongs to EVERY article that has been PRoTECT- 
ED—or Stared,” as Mr. RR. says—and we defy a shew- 
ing to the contrary. It isthe first time sinee the foun- 
dation of this world, that a lessened price of commo- 
dities to consumers, was regarded as an oppression on 
them!—and we must confess that the logie of this matter 
is past Ourcomprehension. Are fire-bricks, as another 
example, to be so respected, seeing that, a little while 


‘ago, the British Stourbridge, selling at 70 dollars a 
| thousand, are now reduced to 30 dollars, because those 


made in Baltimore are offered at the latter price, which, 


if being a fair one, the fact appears that John Bull, 5 or 


6 years since, exlorted of us seventy dollars for what he 
could as well afford then, as now, to sell for thirty, 
How is it with glass, highly “taxed,” the price. of which 
is reduced at a greater rate, and an hundred other are 
, S| , . ‘e y} ; if a we 
i that we might mention, if we sould pasg over 
the dist! 


But we wish now only to compliment Mr. R. upon, 
the address with which he has stated the *‘tax’?-on coarse. 
cotton goods. 

Ile says that on these goods *‘such as suit poor people, 
and cost from 5 to 10 cents per square yard, the tax is 
87 cents to 175 cents on every dollar of the cost.” 


Now had he stated this case fairly, he should have 
sail—on every yard of such cloth as a person may pure 
chase for five cents, he pays eight and a half cents 
“tax!” ‘That is, by some sort of legerdemain, no more 
within the range of human intellect than the establish-. 
ment of a boundary for space or limit of eternity,—a man, 
in disbursing five cents for an article that he needs, pays 
eight and a half cents *tax” upon it, though the cost of 
the material and its manufacture shall have been—*‘just 
nothing atall.”” The public debt might soon be paid off 
at this rate of figuring! ‘The price ot a bushel of wheat 
in England, say, is two dollars. The duty on a bushel 
of such wheat imported, would be thirty cents. But in 
Illinois, &c. it has sold for 25 cents per bushel—so every 
purchaser, in payment of 25 cents for the wheat, pays 
3U cents tor the “tax” only uponit. What a magnificent 
‘tree trade” theory! 

Again--under the most favorable circumstances, a sq. 
yd. of imported cotton cloth pays 8} cents duty, unless 
smuggled, But take his /owest rate, 87 cents on the dollar 
of the cost. This cloth, with the “tax” upon it, sells for 
Then its value in England must be less than 
twocents and seven mills per square yard, that sum, at 
87 per cent. advance for “taxes,” producing more than 
five cents, without allowance for merchant’s profits, 
freight, &c. Will it be said that it may be purchased tor 
2eents 7 mills? We guess not! 
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The high ‘‘tax” of Mr. Raguet, however, ‘175 cents 
on every dollar of the cost,” applies to the goods at 
‘*five cents a yard”’—and thus taxed, the original fair 
cost of such goods would be only one cent eight mills per 
yard!!! 

The real truth is, that a pound of cotton yarn, fitted 
for the manufacture of such goods, sells for rather 
more money at Manchester, than a pound of such cloth 
as it makes sells for at Boston, Providence, Philadel- 
phia, Baltimore, &c. How then it can be that there isa 
$stax”’ on cosrse cotton goods, we know not. 

We repeat what we said—we will assure Mr, Raguet 
the payment of 100,000 dollars a year, for five years, if 
he will obtain for us, and our assigns, the admission of 
such cloths into England, free of Aer taxation, 


The following were the prices of cotton at Liverpool 





July 8: Upland 6 3-8 to 7$d; Orleans 64484, Alabama 
6472-3; S. Island 12a20; stained 6a104, 

The cheapest American 6 1-8—equal to nearly 14 cents 
a pound, at the present exchange. What sort of goods 
at 1 cent 8 mills the square yard, will the British make 
out of it? 

We shall for a moment, refer to Mr. Raguet’s remark 
about our “conversion to orthodoxy,” because admitting 
that the present ‘‘real par of exchange on England is 485 
cents for the pound sterling, not 444,” as we rate it at 
our custom houses, and in moneys of account—for he 
has just furnished the sure means of ConvicTING himself 
of ignorance, or something worse,* when dabbling ‘in 
political arithmetic.” 

The “Banner of the Constitution ” of this day, [ Aug. 
25} contains sundry tables attached to a report of Mr, 
secretary Ingham, on the relative value of gold and sil- 
ver coins, shewing, among other things, the “market 
price” of standard gold and silver, at London, in each 
year, from 1760 to 1829, inclusive. As gold is not the 
measure of value in the United States, we shall mainly 
notice what is put down concerning silver—or the dollar, 
which is owr standard in all computations—observing 
that gold has had a general value of £3 17s. 6d. per oz. 
which may be regarded as the fixed legal value, whereas 
silver, not being a money of account in Englamml, unless 
in exchanges, has continually fluctuated, and may be 
said to have no fixed legal value, except in small sums, 
or as “change.” 

By this table it appears, that, from 1760 to 1770, the 
market price of an oz. of gold was about £3 19s. Od, and 
from 1770 to 1800, 50 years, was generally at £3 17s. 6d. 
From 1800 to 1820, because of the excess of paper mo- 
ney or foreign demand for gold, the price was fluctuat- 
ing, rising as highas £5. 10s, in 1814. From 1820 to 
1829 inclusive, the average is about one penny an ounce 
over the legal value, £3 17s. 6d. But the average of sil- 
ver was about 5s. 5d. the oz. from 1760 to 1800, varying 
only in a few pence;t in 1813 it was 7s. 6d. and from 
1820 to 1829, inclusive, less than 5s. In 1829 only 4s. 
Ald. 

The oz. in 1813, being worth 7s. 6d. in account, and in 
1829 only 4s. 11d. gives us the great difference of 2s. 
Yd. or areduced value of thirty per cent.—rating the 
pound sterling at 444 cents, as we have always stated it, 
without regard to the ‘‘market price” of dollars at Lon- 
don. We then easily resolve, that the par of exchange 

is not determinable by our measure of value. 

Thus—266 oz. of silver in the United States, were equal 
to £100 sterling in England in 1813—whereas it now re- 
quires 403 oz. in the U. S. to pay £100 in London, in 
1830. 

With such variations, which have been frequent, the 
par of exchange is to be ascertained only for a present 
time: as the value of the Russian ruble is regulated at 





*Mr. R. will excuse these words, because of the guot- 
ed words that follow. 

+ The highest 5s. 94d. in 1782, lowest 5s. 1d. in 1797 
and 1798. 

+ £100 is 24,000 pence, divided by 7s. 6d. or 90 pence, 

ives 266 oz. or by 48. 11d. 59 pence, 403 oz, In 1813, 

Bints on London were at 224 per cent. discount, at Phila- 
del phia. 


London, so is the value of our dollar established there. 
And, whether what is called 10 per cent. advance on 
bills on London, or 10 percent. discount, be other than a 
real par of exchange, depends on the *‘market price” of 
silver at London—not upon the value which is set upon 
the dollar, as money of account, in the United States. 
The pound sterling is fixed by our laws as having the 
value of 444 cents—in 1812, it was worth only 344, but 
now 485 cents. The Russian ruble has an apparent 
value of 75 cents, but its real value is determined, even 
at our custom houses, by exchanges on London, Paris, 
Amsterdam, &c. and has latterly averaged about 20 
cents. The Turkish piastre, as a money of account, was 
equal to 25 cents in 1808—in 1826, the latest calculation 
that we have had the fortune to meet with, it was valued 
at no more than 8} cents. The eagle, of our own coun- 
try, has sold for 103 silver dollars. How then does Mr. 
Raguet venture to speak of ‘theresy” concerning the rate 
of exchange-—to apply a present rate to a past ones? A 
while ago, 75 dollars in the U. S. would have purchase 
ed, at the par value, 100 rubles on St. Petersburg—now 
20 dollars will do it. This does not shew a ‘balance of 
trade,”’ or a ‘thigh rate of exchange” against Russia: it 
shews only a depreciated value in what is called a ruble, 
as compared with our dollar. So with the Turkish pias- 
tre—so with American or Spanish dollars, as articles of 
merchandise. If sending a barre} of flour to England to 
exchange for 20s. worth of calicoes, the ‘*‘balance of 
trade” would be really against us, though the treasury 
tables might shew a gain; but if for a barrel of flour we 
obtained three times as large a quantity of calico, as in 
the other case, or 60 shillings worth, because of a higher 
price for our flour, a gain might be realized, though the 
tables should shew a loss—the values of exports and im- 
ports being compared. We call the dollar 4s. 6d. ster- 
ling—it is now worth only 4s. 14d, but it has been 5s. 4d. 
A present rate of exchange then, can only be regarded. 
There are adverse rates and balances of trade, and they 
generally exist; but are to be established only by the 
consideration of different circumstances, Thus, and for 
a familiar case,—let us say the value of a day’s labor is 
fixed, (as is our value of the £ sterling) at one dollar 
per day; when employed every day in the year, with 
flour at 5 dollars a barrel, and other things proportional- 
ly cheap—the ‘balance of trade”? may be in favor of the 
laborer: but if employed only halt his time, with flour 
ai 15 dollars a barrel, and other things in proportion, 
the ‘‘balance of trade” will be severely against him, 
though the price of a day’s labor remains the same; and 
we have seen the pound sterling, though legally fixed at 
444 cents, worth only 344, though now estimated at 485, 
It is manifest then that no permanent establishment of 
the “par of exchange”? can be made-——that it can be fixed 
for a present time only, by comparisons of current values, 
what are esteemed values, in different countries. 





Mr. McCorp, or S. C. A few of our readers may re- 
collect that in the Register of the 17th Nov. 1827, Vol 
33, page 177, we made some remarks ona speech of a 
young gentleman of this name, delivered at Columbia— 
the substance ot which, as published by himself, filled 
the small amount of fifty closely printed pages, includ- 
ing the notes, &c. in which he said much about “Niles 
and Carey,” ‘*Carey, Niles, Clay, & co.” and so forth; 
and he greatly prided himself on the discovery of a literal 
error in the Register, though suffering one, exactly the 
same, to pass through his own book! —But that was noth- 
ing. ‘*Alpsand Pyrennes sink before” the logic and 
dictation of a disciple of Dr. Cooper—or of citizens of the 
nation of South Carolina! If it pleases them to say the 
natural color of snowis black, though they have often 
taught us poor ignorant people that it was white, why 
black it must be—or green or yellow, or any other color 
that they shall please to prescribe. 

We meet with an article in the “Essex Register” and 
other papers, as extracted from the “New York Courier 
and Enquirer,” in which it is very broadly intimated that 
Mr. McCord was recently despatched by Dr. Cooper, 
and his co-adjutors and co-‘‘caleulators of the value of 
the union,” on anextraordinary mission to England, 





(from whence he has just returned), to ascertain the de- 
gree of support that might be expected from Great Bri- 
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tain, if South Carolina shall ‘‘nullify” the acts of the 


general government. 


We know nothing of this matter, further than hinted 
in the **Courier and Enquirer”’—but recollect several 
rascal-publications in South Carolina in which the ex- 
pectation of British aid, to support the contemplated 
treason, was decidedly entertained. And, from the fol- 
lowing, it would appear that Mr, Me Cord’s mission, - 
such as hinted at in the “Courier’’), has been entirely 
successful.—John Bull wishing another cotton-growing 
colony, well stocked with white and black slaves. 

From the { Columbia) Times and Gazette. 

At a meeting of some of the citizens of Columbia, for 
the purpose of conecerting a more general assembling of 
the citizens of the district, witha view to the discussion 
and more thorough understanding of the important po- 
litical topics which engage the attention of the people of 
this state; for the purpose of learning more tully the 
views of the candidates who propose to represent the 
district in the legislature, and of exchanging opinions 
with citizens from any other parts of the state, who may 
favor us with their attendance—chancellor Harper was 
called to the chair; when the following resolutions were 
submitted by Dr. James Davis, and unanimously adop- 
ted: 

Resolved, That the sacred compact which has _ united 
together the citizens of these United States as freemen, 
has been violated and disregarded. 

Resolved, That the obstinacy of a reckless and usurp- 
ing majority, persisting in these wrongs, imposes on us 
the obligation, due to ourselves and our posterity, éo 
take the rightful remedy into our own hands. 

Resolved, As frequent public meetings, with a free 
and full discussion of the topics agitating our state, con- 
tributes to enlighten the citizens, and rouse them toa 
sense of their injuries—that a public meeting of the dis- 
trict be called, at Columbia, on the 20th of September 
next. 

Resolved, That our candidates for the state legisla- 


ture be requested to give on that day an expression of 


their political views, and to say expressly whether they 
will support or oppose a convention of the people ot this 
state. 

Resolved, That acommittee of five be appointed to 
give all proper notices of the intended meeting, to invite 
our senators and representatives in congress, and such 
other persons as they may think proper; and especially 
our immediate representative, the hon. W. D. Martin, 
his excellency governor Miller, and major James Hamil- 
ton, jr.; and that the chairman of this meeting be « mem- 
ber of that committee. 

Resolved, That a committee of twelve be appointed to 
make all other necessary arrangements. 

Resolved, That we shall be gratified by the presence 
of any citizens of any portion of our state, who may fa- 
vor us with their attendance; and especially candidates 
for the state legislatare. 

Committee on invitations. 

Col. John Taylor, John G. Brown, 
Wade Hampton, jr. William Harper. 
P. M. Butler, 

Committee of arrangements. 
Col. E. H. Maxcy, Thomas Ware, 
John McIvor, Jesse VM. Howell, 
James L. Clark, J. B. White, 
James H. Taylor, Maj. G. Lightner, 
Presley Garner, James Rives, 
Joel ‘T'ucker, John Frost, 

The following, from the ‘*Greenville, (S. C.) Moun- 
taineer,” under date of Abbeville, July 20, shews the 
lengths to which a few madmen, lusting for power, (and 
reckless even of the lives of their wives and children to 
obtain it) are willing to go, that they may command. 
Let them go on! Letus at once ascertain whether a few 
factious spirits in South Carolina, (unable to spare as 
many fighting men as some counties in Massachusetts, 
New York, or Pennsylvania, from the protection of their 
own fire-sides) shall dictate the laws of the union. They 
have hallooed and threatened enough—let them do the 
overtact. The present time is always the best time, 
to put down such impudent assumptions, and the people 
of South Carolina will themselves do it, when called on. 


& 


They will ‘‘rally round the standard of the law”-~and 
the difference between blustering and fighting, will soon 
be manifested. 

The inconsistencies of the great *nullifyers” are well 
spoken of. How would a man like Lowndes, if now live 
ing, dissipate the chaff and froth of the )ittle-bigemen of 
his state! 

Mr, Editor:—The nullifiers have commenced their 
work. Violence and despotism have become the order 
of the day. On Saturday last they gave usa practical 
ill@stration of their doctrines. Perhaps there has not oc- 
curred since the reign of terror, a more disgraceful scene 
thamitook place on Saturday, the 17th of the month, at 
Stony Point, in this district. 

A number of gentlemen of that neighborhood gave a 
public dinner, to which all the candidates for the legise 
lature for Abbeville district were mvited. Gen, Tucker, 
one of the representatives in congress from this state, 
and who resides in the adjoining district, was also invited 
by several individuals. After the candidates had ade 
dressed the people, the committee of arrangements waite 
ed on Gen. Tucker, and invited him to address the aue 
dience, to which he consented. At this moment, howe 
ever, dinner was announced, when capt. Arnold, one of 
the committee of arrangements, rose and stated to the 
meeting, that gen. Tucker, a member of congress from 
this state, would immediately after dinner speak to the 
people. 

While at dinner, it was whispered, about among the 
nullifiers, that gen. ‘Tucker was decidedly opposed to 
them, and was in possession of some facts, which if dis- 
closed, would go to implicate a certain distinguished indie 
vidual of this state, and expose their designs.* It was, 
therefore, determined not to permit him to speak. OF 
this some of the general’s friends were apprised, but it 
was thought best that he should make the attempt, in 
;order to see how far these men of war and resistance 
were disposed to ge, 

Accordingly, the general rose, and at that moment the 
concert commenced hissing and shouting. ‘This was re- 
sponded by the trained band in different parts of the 





company. One or two called out **gen. Tucker can’t be 
heard in Abbeville.”? And to add to this infamous trans- 
action, the nuillifiers had placed a pitcher of spirits, in- 
stead of water, on the stund where the general was te 
speak. Finding twat he could not proceed he withdrew. 
‘Thus it is, that the liberty of speech is to be put down 
| by force; and in character with their principles, in this 
i way, will the party expect to carry all their points. 
For the honor, however, of Abbeville, as gen. Tucker 
was about to leave the place, a number of the most 
respectable citizens gathered around his carriage, and 
assured him ot their highest respect, and avowed their 
disapprobation of the conduct of the nullifiers.—Among 
the number was gen. Hodges, col. Lomax, and Mr. 
Smith,of Stony Point, besides hundreds of other citi- 
zens, 

But let us, fora moment, take a view of the consist- 
ency of these brave and intrepid nullifiers. T'wo years 
avo gen. Hayne and col. Hamilton were invited to the 
ereat anti-tarilf dinner, given at this place to Mr. McDuf- 
fie. They attended, and were invited to speak. It was 
not unconstitutional then for a man to speak out of his 
own district. T'wo years ago these same men were for 
general Jackeon—but now, they abuse the old soldier, 
and say he has less influence than any president we have 
ever had. ‘T'wo years ago these sume men were opposed to 
state rights; but all of a sudden they have tacked about, 
and declare themselves the exclusive friends of state 
rights—One of these wise men, or as they are sometimes 
called new lights, (not blue lights,) stated in his speech 
on Saturday, that the whole revenue system was uncon- 
stitutional!’ Whata fortunate discovery! We can now 
bring suit against the United States, and recover back all 
the money we have paid into the public treasury simce 
the adoption of the federal constitution. ‘This law suit, 
and the suit on the custom house bonds, will give eme- 
ployment to our lawyers, whose returns I am told are 
becoming pretty lean. [tis to be regretted, that they 
could not find a job for the doctors, who are also on the 





—_—_ 


* Does this refer to Mr. McCord’s imputed mission? 
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starving order. But if we can have a stump of a war, 
then the doctors will come in for snacks. 

But it is no longer to be disguised, that the nullifiers 
have embarked in a most desperate crusade, in which 
are interested all the fierce and angry elements which 
result from disappointmeat and from hatred. We are in 
possession of their plans, and will watch their move- 
ments. ‘I’'wo thirds of the people are against them.— 
The friends of the constitution and the union will tri- 
umph. 

Col. Drayton’s speech at the great dinner in Chafles- 
ton, is hailed as the preeursor of the return of good 
order and soberreason. It is expected that some p€rson 
of the union party will be brought out as a candidate for 
governor, in opposition to major Hamilton. I know 
something of the public opinion in the large and popu- 
lous districts of the back country, and Ido not hesitate 
to say, that any man who is opposed to nullification, 
would receive two thirds of the votes, in preference to 
major Hamilion, or any other man holding his political 
sentiments. I trust, therefore, that some person will be 
placed in nomination in opposition to him. 


gt? Let any one shew in the annals of the ‘ ‘Hartford 
Convention” a parallei to these outrageous proceedings 
of “the republican party!” 

We learn that the nullificatory candidates for the le- 
gislature were withdrawn at Greenville, the people put- 
ting them down by the call of *‘no convention.” ‘The 
anti-nullification members, it is said, will be elected 
without opposition, 





Tue Cotumsria TELEscore republishes the observa- 
tions of the Richmond Enquirer, giving assurances that 
“the danger was over in S. Carolina, and that no ‘‘statute 
of nullification would be passed””—with the following re- 
marks, apparently from a correspondent:--}i hig. 

‘Sin: On perusing the above paragraph, I was much 
more surprised atthe strange course Mr. Ritchie is now 
pursuing, than at Mathew Carey’s convenient want of 
memory. Every man in South Carolina, who reads Mr, 
Ritchie’s predictions as to nullification, will wonder 
where he got his information, and exclaim that the Rich- 
mond editor is neither a prophet nor the son of a pro- 
phet. What has induced Mr. Ritchie to fall in love 
with Mr. Webster’s system of tergiversation, | know 
not—but he changes sides with wonderful facility. If 
nullification be the improper remedy, what wiil Mr. 
Van Buren, or Mr. Van aven"s man, the Richmond 
editor, propose instead of in? Patience? Oh aye: thisis 
the very thing; patience under our afflictions, and a hap- 

y issue out of all our misfortunes! The congress ma- 
jority, with their hands in our pockets, recommend ex- 

actly the same thing. ‘The fact is,1 do not give any cre - 
dit to Mr. Ritchie’s assertions on this subject; Lam com- 
pelled to lay aside all confidence in his editorial remarks, 
He has found reason to change sides, satistactory, no 
doubt, to himselt” 
The Charleston Meveury has the following pleasant 
remarks on the same subject. It isnot wonderful that 
ersons who ‘‘change sides” so often should sometimes 
be opposed, though always seeking the strong side: 
**Now who the individual is that has undertaken to 
inform the Enquirer that nothing will be done by South 
Carolina in relation to the tariff, except to continue to 
protest, of course, we know not. It is sufficient to say 
that he evidently knows nothing of the prevailing feeling 
of our people, or thathe has insiduously attempted to 
injure their cause, by creating an incorrect impression in 
our sister states. ‘The Enquirer may imagine that it 
**Joes not speak idly on this subject”—but we do se- 
riously assure it that it never spoke more idly upon any 
subject in its life. South Carolina has protested long 
enough. ‘The very idea of protesting again is disgusting 

to her citizens.” * x a 

‘But “the danger,’ says the Enquirer, ‘is over. No 
edict or statute of nullification will be passed in South 

Carolina,’ ‘The Enguirer, we suspect, speaks as unad- 

visedly on this point as on the other. No such statute, 

perhaps, will be passed by the legislature. ‘he pre- 
vailing, indecd, the almost unanimous determination of 
the people is, that a convention shall be called. To 


—— —_- 


ception, whether they hold offices or not) the people 
will naturally delegate those in whose wisdom, patriotism, 
and experience they can best confide. Inthe care of 
such a body, they will feel that the interests and honor 
of the state are perfectly safe. And the Richmond En- 
quirer may rely upon it, that if ever South Carolina pro- 
tests again, it wilt be by such a manifesto, emanating 
from such a source, and eontaining such an exposition of 
her understanding of the constitution, and of the course 
she is determined to pursue in the prosecution of her 
rights, as will compel her oppressors to pause in their 
career. 

“One look from Chrononhotonthologos shall stare 
thee unto nothing!’? ‘*Pass—if you please!” 





ANTI-NULLIFICATION. At a public dinner given to 
Mr. Clay, one of the representatives in congress from 
Alabama, at Huntsville, the following were among the 
regular toasts: 
The Union—May ‘spring guns and man traps” eateh 
the fingers and tongue of the man who would write or 
speak aught against the union. 
The University of Alabama—Founded on the liberali- 
ty of the general government, will, with a prudent dis- 
bursement of its funds, rival any similar institution in 
America. 
The American Colonization Society--May its philan- 
thropic efforts emancipate and remove the last African 
from the American shores. 
gC The nullifiers will be nullified when they attempt 
to nullificate the unnullificaiadle will of the people—and 
become nullives. 
Decency anp Locic! From the Georgia Journal of 
Aug. 14. Glorious news,—Did you ever hear the like 
of it? They’re going to elect Mathew Carey, the grand 
royal arch high priest of monkey craft, to represent the 
Philadelphia district in the congress of the United States, 
Did you ever hear the like of that? We’re almost ready 
to jump out of our skins for joy. We feel, at the bave 
prospeet of his election, like the preacher who used to 
say, when he got into his tantrums, that he felt like he 
could storm h—Il and run Bonaparte. Our fortune’s 
made; for if we don’t get Mathew to present our peti- 
tion to congress to protect us in raising raccoons, there’s 
nosnakes, Just let him be elected, and let him present 
our petition, and make aspeech in support of it, drest 
out in all its rambeaus, and flambeaus, and fripperies of 
true monkey system eloquence—and the monkey sys- 
tem people can’t refuse to grant it. Only think of a 
speech in congress by Mathew Carey on raising va- 
coons. He ean find raw materials for a dozen first rate 
ones in Niles’ Register, and his own writings under the 
signature of Hamilton. Only think of a speech on the 
racoon system by Mathew Carey. It makes us pocti- 
cal to think of it. Who would’at go to Washington to 
hear it. Even 

Wild geese straight from Canada, 

To milder climates on their way, 

Would poise themselves in midway air, 

And gaze with rapture rich and rare, 
on such a scene as this. Just elect Mr. Carey and our 
fortune’s made. We would’nt give thankee to be gen. 
Jackson, or even Hezekiah Niles. No. We would’nt 
give three-thirds of a copper to have king George call us 
cousin. 





Mr. McDurrtie’s puzzir. From the Charlesion 
Courier. **The grower pays the duties on the imported 
article.” —Mc Duffie. 

A man in our district raised ten bales of cotton, which 
he sold to a store keeper here for $30 a bale, making 
$300. ‘They tell me that these thirty bales, when they 
have been manufactured by British mechanics, will make 
goods worth three times as much as my neighbor got for 
his cotton; that is, $900, if the cloth is the commonest. 
The duties, Mr. McDuffie says, are equal to 45 per 
cent. on such goods, so that the duties on the goods made 
out of my neighbor’s ten bales of cotton are $375, and 
these are paid by the planter. Now I know for a 
iact, that my neighbor paid his store account, $75; his 
taxes, $25; and bought a wench and two children for 





such a body, (open as itis to all our citizens without ex- 


$500; and paid $150 cash, and always kept some small 
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change about him, and calculates to pay as much more 
next yearon his negroes. Now, where did he get the 
money to pay out of $300, the price of his cotton; his 
$3765 duties, and have enough left for his other purposes? 
This puzzles me mightily. We farmers don’t under- 
stand it. We get along, pay our debts, and buy a lit- 
tle every year; and don’t know that we are ruined yet. 
The lawyers who go to congress say we are. I'll give a 
fatcalf to any body who will just let me know who it is 
that robs me of money I never had, and ruins me with- 
out letting me know a word about it. 
An EDGEFIELD FarMER, 


PorvutaTion. The population of the city of Balti- 
more,—condensed trom the table recently published,— 
may be classified as follows: — 

Free white males, 29,877 


Do. do. females, 31,641 61,518 
Free col’d. males 6,135, 

Do. do. females, 8,752 14,887 
Male slaves 1,660 4121 
Female do. 2,461 ’ 

80,526 80,526 
The census of 1820, was as follows:— 
Free whites 48,055. Gain 28 per cent. 


Freecolored 10,326. Gain44 “ “ 
Slaves 4,357. Loss 6 “ ‘* 


Total 62,738. Gain2gs “« * 


The population of Providence, R. I. is about 17,000— 
increase in 10 years, 5,000. The embarrassments of 
last year caused an astonishing decrease of inhabitants, 
by scattering persons into the parts adjacent, Xe. 

The whole population of Norfolk, Va. is 9,816-—5,131 
whites, 928 free persons of color, and 3,757 slaves—13 
aliens, 2 deaf and dumb, 8 colored persons blind from 
eldage. Of:the white males there are 4 between 80 and 
90 years old—of the females 2 between 80 and 90, and 1 
over 90; there are 2 colored persons over 100 years old. 
increase since 1820—1,338; viz. 513 white persons, and 
$25 colored. 

Cincinnatti has 25,279 inhabitants—it had 9,642 in 1820. 

Georgetown, Co}. contains 8,441 persons—of whom 499 
are aliens, 4 deaf and dumb, 8 blind—1,209 free persons 





-of color and 1,175 slaves. 


THE ANNUAL VISITATION OF THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS 
is an important day at Boston. The last took place on 
the 17th inst. After the transaction of business, a very 
jarge party dined in Faneuil Hall, at which, among 
others, the following toasts were drunk: 

The day—consecrated by our ancestors to the welfare 
of the rising generation. As they looked forward to our 
prosperity, may we recur with fond and grateful emo- 
tions to their example. 

The faithful and able instructors of our city schools— 
If those are benefactors of their country who can make 
(wo spires of herbage grow where one grew before—how 
much is due to those who enter first on the wilderness of 
the mind and bring it all into grass. 

Old Harvard—The queen mother of the schools, aca- 
demies and colleges of Massachusetts— May the heart, 
the hands and the feet, never say to the head, “we have 


‘no need of thee.’’ 


By Mr. Cowper of Virginia: The states of Massachu- 
setts and Virginia, the one a great navigating state; the 
other a great agricultural state; their interests have been 
anil will be again identified. 

By the mayor: The state of Virginia, our oider sister 
—the mother of Washington, of Jefferson, of Henry, of 
Madison and other worthies; may the affection we felt 
for each other in our days of affliction, be never inter- 
rupted in the days of our prosperity. 

y J. T. Austivu, esq.: Baltimore, the city of monu- 
ments and rail roads—We sometimes send her a repre- 
sentative of our industry and intelligence—May we im- 
port a little of her energy and enterprize. 

The distribution of the Franklin medals was an inte- 
resting ceremony—and the address by alderman Russell 


wery appropriate. 








We wish that, in respect to public education, at least, 
every state should closely follow the lead of Massachue 
setts. 

New York. We mentioned in our last, the nominae 
tion, by the anti-masonic convention at Utica, of Messrs. 
Granger and Stevens, for governor and lieut. governor 
of New York. One of the papers in the interior, and a 
supporter of the convention to be held at Herkimer, de- 
nounces these nominations as the result of ‘fan arranges 
ment between the leading anti-masons and the coffin- 
handbiil werking men.” New York is the head-quare 
ters for coining political epithets. ‘To preserve the repub- 
lican party, and prevent the election of either Mr. Adams 
or gen. Jackson, in 1824, “the party” refused the people 
the right of voting for president, that the undivided vote 
of the state might be given to Mr. Crawford—the ecandi- 
date of “the party,” but notof the people. We laughed 
heartily at professions of republicanism coupled witha 
refusal to let the people prefer whom they pleased; and 
the gravity with which the measure was urged, was one 
of the best specimens of regency powers that we ever 
met with. 


Kentucky. There is much disputation about the ree 
sult of the election in this state, as to the political cha- 
racter of the legislature, which may well happen from po- 
litical apathy, or want of political union, which occurred - 
in several counties. From private and public accounts 
that we have received, we believe that the parties are ar- 
ranged as follows: In the senate: the ‘national republi- 
cans” have a majority of two, and in the house of repre- 
sentatives of thirteen—the majority in both cases, being 
supposed friendly to the election of Mr. Clay. One ace 
count says that the parties are “ed in the senate, 

6c PP We have no additional returns since ourtast, that 
can be relied on, to shew the results of the late elections 
in Indiana, Llinois, and Missouri. Adverse parties are 
so much interested in representing the issues as favora- 
ble to their side of the question, (/or effect elsewhere ),— 
that we think it very probable the real force of the politi- 
cal opponents will not be clearly and certainly ascertain» 
ed, or, at least admitted, until after the meetings of the 
legislatures of the states named! 


Cor. Witterr. The venerable and the good col. 
Marinus Willett, the hero of Fort Stanwix—-a valued 
and brave soldier of the revolution, died at New York 
on the 22nd inst. aged 90 years, 11 days. 





Mr. Van Buren has declined a public dinner to 
which he was invited by certain citizens of Albany, une 
der the ‘influence of public considerations.” 


-——-. 


A pitemMa. Ata convention of delegates from the 
counties in Ohio at present represented by Mr. Irwin, 
the president’s veto against the passage of the Maysville 
road bill was unanimously approved—but Mr. Irwin, who 
had voted for that bill, and would have passed it against 
the veto of the president, was recommended as their re- 
presentative, 


Competition. ‘The price of coal at Philadelphia has 
experienced a great and wholesome decline, as well from 
the competition of different miners, as the reduced wages, 
per ton, paid tothe laboring people, and their greater 
skill, together with new and improved communications 
from the mines to the navigation. Its present price at Phi- 
ladelphia is from 5 50 to 6 dollars per ton. ‘The popu- 
lation in the neighborhood of the Schuylkill mines is ra~ 
pidly increasing. 

Transportations! We have seen a letter, (says the 
Philadelphia Morning Journal) written probably about 
the year 1770, containing an estimate of the expense of 
carrying goods from Albany to Detroit. The writer cal- 
culates that the cost of conveying 390 galions of rum, 
in 157 kegs, would be eighty-five pounds, our currency, 
after selling the boat in which they were carried for four 


pounds. ‘The cost of the rum and kegs is set down at 
£68 7s. 6d. 
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“ReEciPRocat TRADE!” The Oswego Free Press says, 
east iron hammers have been manufactured in that vil- 
lage, ground off, and blacked very handsomely, in imi- 
tation of the wrought iron. They are destined for the 
Canada market, and, like Pindar’s razors, made to sell. 
**Men are engaged in this business, who should, from 
their stations in society, blush at such meanness.”’ 

BCP Phis, we suppose, isan offset for logwood-blue 
eloths, and some hundreds of other like articles which 
the owners of Canada favor us with. 





“Free trape!” A Liverpool paper suggests that the 
best way of supplying the British West Indies with 


American flour, will be to send it direct by the way af 


England—say from Baltimore to Liverpool, and thence to 
Jamaica} 


Royat matrers. Certain of the American papers 
give us long extracts from the British, that it much 
surprises us to see inserted. We shall notice three 
of them—by way of specimens. 

The *‘post mortem examination of the late king” de- 
scribes the fat and water that was found in the body— 
the “omentum” was ‘‘excessively loaded with fat.”— 
Then we have an account of the stomach and intes- 
tines—the liver and the spleen—the sigmoid fiexture 
and the bladder—the kidneys and the lungs—the heart 
and the air tubes—the similunar valves, and so forth. 
His original disease is pronounced to have been the 
“ossification of the valves of the aorta”—the immedi- 
ate cause of his ceath, the rupture of a blood vessel 
in the stomach. How strange that a king, though 
nearly 70 years old, should die! 

Next we have a column about the wife of the pre- 
sent king, daughter of ‘*George Frederick Charles, 
duke of Saxe Coburg Meinengen,” a prince whose ter- 
yitories are about the size of a respectable farm in 
our western states—the account saying that the “court 
of Meinengen was too insignificant to attract the no- 
tice” of Napoleon, and so it escaped French ‘‘atheism 
and immorality!”? Acelaide was born 13th Aug. 1792, 
and, in her 26th year, brought to England, by her mo- 
ther, to be joined to the duke of Clarence, when, be- 
cause of the decease of the princess Charlotte, two or 
three of her superannuated uncles abandoned their 
mistresses, and resolved to have legal heirs, it possi- 
ble. In 1819, Adelaide was declared ‘‘pregnant,” to 
the great joy of the nation—but she caught a cold, 
and the promised sovereign of the United Kingdom, 
prematurely delivered, though “lively and well form- 
ed,” died! But the mother recovered her strength, 
as a woman should do, and was soon declared “preg 
nant” again, with a Aourish of trumpets —but she ‘‘mis- 
carried.”” She was soon again in the ‘‘family way,” 
and had a female child, to the wondrous enjoyment 
of its “illustrious parents”—but that child died of an 
*‘introsusception of the bowels” when only three months 
old, plunging millions into grief! A fourth time, it was 
announced that Adelaitle was ‘‘pregnant,” but she 
again ‘‘miscarrried,” notwithstanding the loud huzzas 
of the nation! But the Aope is held out that she may 
yet become ‘‘the mother of many sons and daughters.” 

A “great sensation” has been caused by the appear- 
ance of a young man at London, the son of a (Russian 
countess, who visited England some twenty years ago, 
and bedded with the late king, to whom the young 
man bears a strong resemblance. It is added, that be- 
cause his ‘illustrious’ daddy was too sick to see the 
youth, he attended “scot races and the opera,” and 
was exceedingly admired on account of his likeness, 
Ke. 

It is probable that, if the English keep a sharp look- 
out, they may discover a considerable number of per- 
sons who are sons or daughters of the late king—and 
the multitude of women with whom he lodged. His 
affairs with Mrs. Robinson, Mrs. Fitzherbert and lady 
Jersey, are the most notorious, It is probable that 
these three women, dnly, have cost the mation more 
than two millions of dollars, independent of the vast 
expenditures which grew out of his connexions with 
them. It was the latter who, more directly, caused 
the separation of the king from his wife. She was 
one Of his well known mistresses at the time of his 





marriage; and, on getting up in the morning, it was said 
thathe ordered the lady Jersey to receive his young 
bride—and insisted on keeping her on his establishment! 

How edifying—how interesting, are these things to 
the grave and solid republicans of the United States! 

The French, however, in old times, went far beyond 
the English—when the Dauphin was born, some years 
previous to the revolution, the color of his excrement 
was adopted as that for fashionable dresses of the ladies, 
and plainly called by its vulgar name. 





STEAM coacuEs. Dresden, June 25. Between this 
and the 11th of July we shall see arrived here for the 
first time,a steam carriage which has been constructed 
at Leipsic. It will perform the distance, which is twene 
ty two leagues, which the stages perform in ten hours, at 
the most in six hours, and hereafter perhaps in four or 
five hours. Leipsie will thus be the only city of the con- 
tinent which offers the example of a regular communie 
cation by means of steam carriages. One thing remarke 
able about this carriage is, that the machinery is so are 
ranged that the smoke escapes almost without}being per- 
ceived, and thus the frightening of horses on the road is 
avoided, 

The ** Cincinnatti”? steam coach. We now proceed to 
give some particulars of this great improvement in lo- 
comotive steam engines. This engine, independent of 
the boiler, is made so compact, that a box two teet long, 
one foot wide, and one foot deep, would contain it if taken 
to pieces! and yet, such is its power, the builders, 
Messrs. S/ield & Son, of this city, inform us, that it will 
overcome a rise of forty five feet in the mile, without any 
essential variation in its velocity. We rode in the car- 
riage propelled by it on Saturday last, at the rate of 
from fourteen to sixteen miles an hour, on a circular 
road; the same foree would propel the same weight 
twenty miles an hour, and more, on a straight one, there 
being so much less friction. Another great improve- 
ment consists in the mode of applying the power, and 
another in the construction of the dot/er, whichis per- 
fectly novel. Add to which, the consumption of fuel 
does not exceed one fourth of a cord a week, to run from 
nine in the morning, to nine in the evening! 


{ Cincinnati D. Adv. 





INTERESTING ITEMS. 

A very respectable woollen manufactory has lately 
gone into operation at Clintonville, near Buffalo, N. Y. 
The manutacture of Mackina blankets, as they are calle 
ed, has been spiritedly commenced—and, out of native 
wool, the product of our own farmers; it is intended that 
they shall be cheaper and better than the British. Jona- 
than is always on the stretch to beat John, and will do it, 

The steam boat Carroll, of Carrollton, made an excur- 
sion toa camp meeting on the Eastern Shore of the Ches- 
apeake, on Saturday night last, and returned on Sunday 
night, with about 1,200 passengers. 

Ihe large floating steam mill at Canandiagua, N. Y. 
which cost $28,000, has been destroyed by fire—whole 
loss estimated at 50,000, 

Stephen Cullen Carpenter, an active political writer, 
died on the 24th ult. at Philadelphia, in the 78th year of 
his age. [Such a man, in the vigor of his mtellect, and 
being also an Englishman, would be invaluable to the 
South Carclina nullifiers, because of the ease with which 
he changed sides—and the rudeness with which he main- 
tained present expressed opinions! } 

The Methodist conference at Oneida, N. Y. was at- 
tended by 100 ministers. 

Coal wagons are now making at Port Carbon, Pa. in 
which 10 or 12 tons may be wransported with the same 
power that it lately required to move 4 or 5 tons. 

Baron Ferrusac states, that there are in Paris, 500,000 
persons who subsist chiefly on bread, and that an in- 
crease in the price of this article, at the rate of one 
halfpenny per day, makes a difference in the year of 
9,125,000 franes, 

A late letter from Greece says—“The most extraor- 
dinary modern antiquity which I met with at Samos, is a 
family of which the father is reputed to be 135 years of 
age, the mother 132, one son 110, and the other 103,— 
all hardy hearty looking people, working in the fields 
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Paris is in tears, not for the killed at Algiers, but for 
the death of Herdaut the great man-milliner of the age, 
the sir Walter Scott of the world of satin and taffany. 
An English joint-stock company has purchased his es- 
tablishment, but his genius and taste could not be legal- 
ly transferred. 

The Simplon, anciently called Mons Cepionis, is one 
of the loftiest of the Italian Alps. The new military 
road was planned by /Vapoleon in 1801: it extends from 
Genevato Milan, adistance of 47? posts and 245 miles, 
and it was finished in 1805, after three years incessant 
labor, upwards of 30,000 men being constantly employ- 
ed in the undertaking, at the joint expense of the king- 
doms of France and Italy. 

The loadstone is said to have been discovered, in 
quantity, in Cabarras co. N. C, 

During the month ending on the 14th inst. 27,000 bar- 
rels of Richmond city mills flour, made of new wheat, 
were shipped at that port for South America, in four- 
teen vessels; the principal part destined for Brazil. 

It is stated in the western papers that the Ohio canal 
is now open from Cleaveland to Newark, a distance of 
one hundred and seventy miles. 

The population of Rome in its ‘*palmy state” was 
3,968,C00, at present the ‘‘eternal city’? does not con- 
tain more than 140,000 inhabitants, 

The place where the discovery of printing was first 
made has been long a matter of contention. In Mal- 
linkrot’s work, published in 1640, on the progress of 
typography, he enumerates 109 testimonies in lavor of 
Mentz, as the birth place of this art; yet the latest au- 
thor who has resumed the controversy, declares decid- 
ly in favor of Haarlem, and assigns the wreath, which 
has been variously bestowed, on Gottenberg, Faust, and 
Scheffer, to Lawrence Coster, of Haarlem, 

The rev. J. T. O'Neil, a Roman Catholic priest of 
Charleston, recently paid to the administrator of the es- 
tate of the late John Quinn, merchant of that city, the 
sum of $536 16 cts. with respect to which he says in his 
letter to the administrator— 

“It may not be irrelevent to inform you that I have 
received the above amount through the confessional on 
the principle of restitution. “The debt originally con- 
tracted was not much above half the present sum, but 
the legal interest arising thereon with which the indivi- 
dual bound to restitution became justly charged, has in- 
creased the debt to the present amount.” 

‘*A priest of the parish,” travelling in Vermont, to 
oblige a parishioner, lately took charge of certain trunks, 
in the hope that a clergyman’s baggage would not be 
suspected—which were found to contain smuggled goods, 
His own honest account of the matter, procured him an 
immediate discharge. 

The coasts of North and South Carolina were visited 
by a dreadful hurricane on the 15th inst. ‘The wind 
blew with “terrific”? violence. Many vessels were lost 
or damaged, and much injury done to property along- 
shore. 





FOREIGN ARTICLES. 


From London papers of the 9th July--at Baltimore. 

The weather was wet and unfavorable, and some pur- 
chases had been made of American flour, in bond, on spe- 
culation. It was worth from 31 to 32 shillings. A small 
advance in the U.S. has taken place in consequence. 
As the British approach starvation, they reduce the duty 
on our flour; when they have full crops, its consumption 


is virtually forbidden, though offered at half the price of 


their own. 
proving. 

There are many conjectures about changes in the mi- 
nistry. 
the duke of Clarence, he will make extensive reforma- 
tions. 

A letter from Constantinople states that the exchange 
of the treaty of amity and commerce, concluded with 
the United States of North America, took place on 
the 30th May. 

A dreadful fire happened at Constantinople on the 
30th of May, which destroyed nearly 400 houses. 

The pinching times in England are shewn in the 
decrease of the excise duties—in the last quarter they 


The cotton market at Liverpool was im- 


If the king of England remembers the slights of 


jhaps, another dissolution will take place! 





fell off in the large sum of 357.653 pounds. The pau- 
pers are increasing, notwithstanding the export of ma- 
ny to the United States. 

The insurrection of the natives in Java has been 
quashed by the Dutch. 

The differences between the British merchants and 
the Chinese authorities are said to be arranged, and 
trade with the “celestial empire” resumed. 

The late king of England was to be buried on the 
15th July, parliament dissolved on the 19th, and the 
present king crowned in October next. There will 
be busy times, because of great events! William has 
pardoned 37 persons lying at Newgate, sentenced to 
death. The motion to appoint a regency was reject- 
ed--for it 93, against it 247. 

We have some details of the proceedings of the 
French at Algiers. It does not appear that, as late 
as the 50th of June, they had obtained any decided 
advantages. Their loss is not reported as having been 
large——but Bourmont was anxious for reinforcements. 
They were much harrassed .by the Arabs, who act 
bravely, and reap a rich harvest in French heads, pre- 
sented the dey, as the Indians obtained for scalps of 
American women and children, by British purehases of 
them in 1813. Gen. B. is a prudent or weak man.— 
He has nothing of the ‘‘dashing” spirit of the school 
of Napoleon—as yet appears. 

It seems that the liberal party will have a large 
majority in the French chamber of deputies, and, per- 
France is 
much agitated. 

The duty on West India sugar, in England, is to 
be 24s. cwt. and on the East India 32s. Bounty in 
favor of the West India slave-labor, 8s, to be paid by 
the people of the United Kingdom, 

The grand Turk is said to have manifested a bad 
taith to Russia—his agents have driven the Russian au- 
thorities out of the ceded territories. Nicholas will 
hardly again be diverted from his darling purpose, if 
his armies shall again cross the Balkan. 

There was a prospect of good crops in Treland, 

We have a full account of the established houschold 
of the new queen of England. The first ‘lady of the bed- 
chamber” is an elegant Baltimore woman—Mr. Richard 
Caton’s daughter, the marchioness Wellesley. There 
are many others, as well as ‘‘maids of honor” and 
‘‘bed chamber women’’—the “maids” are all misses, 
and several of the ‘*women” are *‘ladies,” 

The following are three specimens of the splendid 
griefs of Britain, because of the death of the late king: 

**Yes, George the Fourth is dead, to fate a martyr, 

And high and low, like he, must follow arter!” 

‘Britannia on her rocks sits sad—forlorn— 
And weeping cries, his majesty is gone!” 

‘*King George, alas, is dead, the sage and geod, 

The best and biggest of the Brunswick brood! 

We have also, a great account of the mass of cor- 
ruption—the poor thing of ‘*dust and ashes,” that lately 
personified the “majesty of England,” lying ‘in state.” 
Festoons and sconses, wax candles and tapers, were 
abundant—with many real mourners, because they had 
to stand still, and become weary of the labor of mourn- 
ing—but they were paid for it, and should not fail to 
earn their wages, decently! If we could laugh at some 
of the fooleries performed, we should Jaugh., But it 
is no laughing matter, when men are thus called to 
weep for oue king dead, and hurrah for his successor— 
very sorry and very glad! O-ho-he! Ha-ha-ha! 

At Liverpool, July 9, though the average of wheat 
was O6s. 7d. the quarter, the duty was 20s, 8d. This 
is British ‘:free trade.” 

Barradas, who commanded the foolish Spanish ex- 
pedition against Mexico, has been fool enough to put 
himself within the power of the ‘tadored Ferdinand,” 
that he might justify himself—and, of course, been 
dungeoned. 





“THE SALEM MURDER.” 

Itwill be recollected that a person nawed Crownin- 
shield was indicted as principal in the murder of Mr. 
White at Salem. Pretty weil assured of being exeeuted, 
he committed suicide, as has been said, that be might 
save his friends in that bloody ‘“‘adventure.” John 
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Francis Knapp was then arraigned as the principal—the 
first jury on hiscase could not agree, and was discharg- 
ed—but he has been found guilty by a second, which, 
it isexpected, will determine the fate of the two acces- 
saries, who, without the establishment of guilt in the 
principal, could have escaped. He was ably defended 
by Mr, Dexter. Mr. Webster was against him, and in 
the course of his concluding speech said— 

‘If society were excited, there was cause for excite- 
ment; whoever might be the authors of the murder, 
there was in it so Jittle that we ever heard of in New 
England before, so incomprehensible, that who that va- 
lued the security of his own repose on his own pillow, 
did not see in it acase calculated to terrify the commu- 
nity. It was acrucl murder; it was a dispassionate mur- 
der; al) deliberate, all skilful. And now that the facts 
were exposed, it astonished by the absolute want of all 
stimulant except money; it was done ina spirit which 
caleulated so much blood against so much money. Un- 
der our New England example, murder had received a 
new character. Let him who pourtrays, not make ita 
Moloch; let him not give the knitted brow, the blood 
shot eye, buat the coo} face of an infernal spirit of another 
stamp, about his ordinary business; there was no more 
rushing of the blood to the face, than if there was none 
inthe heart of man. They might see the perpetrator 
entering the house; he treads the rooms; his feet sustain 
him up a long flight of stairs, he steps within the room, 
the victim is asleep before him, his’ back istowards him, 
the moonlight is shed upon him; his grey hairs are visi- 
ble; the temples are seen; the murderer strikes the 
blow; he raises the arm and strikes again; he recompos- 
es the clothes; he feels the pulse—he descends—no eye 
has seen him—he is master of his own secret, as he 
thinks—and he escapes. But he is mistaken. There 
is nota piace in the universe where he who has that se- 
cret, can repose it and say it is safe. It is in the general 
administration of Providence, thatthe secret of murder 
shall not escape detection. When a thing of this sort 
happens, it draws attention; athousand intelligences are 
directed to the spot, they burn upon it, to discover a 
train of circumstances leading to the discovery. Buta 
‘man cannot trust himself with such a secret; the human 
heart is not made capable of holding it; the seeret of 
which man is master, masters him, and, like the evil spirit, 


not allay; he feels that his inmost soul is read, and he 
feels that his thoughts are almost heard; there is no re- 
medy but confession, unless it be suicide; and suicide is 
confession.—The slightest circumstance, often lights 
up a train which sheds lights upon the whole thing. 
When a murder was committed of an alarming char- 
acter, which was to be developed only by circumstan- 
ces, was it wonderful thatthere was excitement. It 
was the duty of the jury to investigate the circumstan- 
ces—to see who they were who had done it—resolved 
to.do no more than justice. But there might be, and 
unhappily for human nature there was—a counter ex- 
citement. ‘The enormity of some crimes so astonished 
men as to subdue their minds, and they lost the desire 
for justice in a morbid admiration of the great eriminal— 
and the strangeness of the crime. This had arisen in 
part from the writings of one who had affected not only 
the imaginations, but the principles of the young, by 
making crimes attractive,” 
Sentence of John Francis Knapp. 

This wretched young man received his sentence at 
Salem, on Saturday last. .At9 A. M. he was placed at 
the bar. The crowd was as great as at any former Lime 
of the trial. He remained throughout the solemn cere- 
mony as uncohcerfed and immovable as ever. When 
asked by judge Putnam, if he had aught to say why sen- 
tence of death should not now be pronounced upon him, 
he replied with great energy and firmness: 

! have only to say, that [am innocent of the charge— 
and L now declare.to the world, that I shall die innocent 
of the crime, for which I am to suffer. ”’ 

Judge Putnam then proceeded to pronounce the dread- 
ful sentence of the law, in the following terms: 

John Francis Knapp—You have been indicted for the 
‘erime of murder—and upon your arraignment have 
leaded that you were not guilty—and put yourself upon 





God and your country for trial. 
counsel have been at your request assigned by the court 
to assist you in your defence, 
mitted to a very intelligent and impartial jury, selected 
by yourself, who have for six days patiently and attentive- 
ly listened to the evidence and the arguments. 
learning and industry, fidelity and talents, could suggest, 
has been urged in vain in your defence. 
prevailed—and the jury of your country have established 
your guilt—the coyrt is satisfied with their verdict, and 
you come now to receive the sentence of the law. 


are desirous of doing you 
awakening vour mind to 
doom which awaits you, 
we could say, would have the effect of softening your 
heart, and of leading you to sincere contrition and re- 
pentance, 


ted with respectable families. 
reared and educated among us. 





the breasts of reflecting men. 
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Able and learned 


Your case has been com- 


All that 


The truth has 


Before we proceed to the last and painful duty, we 
all the good in our power, by 
a consideration of the awful 
Would to God, that any thing 


The horrible murder of which you have been convict- 


ed, stands in bold relief and deformity in the history of 
crime, 


The victim of your ferocity, ina few years, according 


to the course of nature, would have sunk into his grave 
in peace, but for the thirst for gain which corroded the 


hearts of those who conspired against his life. He was 


living in the midst of as peaceful a community as exists 
upon the face of the earth, surrounded by his relations 
and friends, upon whom he had lavished his bounty. 
the stillness of the night-—while he rested his aged limbs 
upon the bed—while he was in the arms of sleep—in his 
own house--in the centre of this populous town—the 
assassin of your procurement committed the deed of 
death, while you, in the judgment of the law, were pre- 


In 


sent and aiding him in the fact. » 
The circumstances attending the conspiracy, exhibit a 


cool, deliberate design to take the life of the victim, 


merely for the sake of gain, 
sion to be gratified. 

The conspirators were all young. They were connec¢- 
They were born, and 
‘They had the means of 
living within their own control, if they had pursued the 


‘here was no other pas- 


course of honesty and industry. 


But they forsake this course, and resolved to cut their 


jroad to fortune through blood and murder. 
leads him where it will; he has a vulture which he can- 


Our peaceful cily stood aghast at this dreadful deed. 
The very foundation of our society seemed to be shaken 
—and the shock was not confined to this vicinity or state, 
but extended throughout this land. 

Suspicions too horrible for utterance were excited in 
The sense of security 
which the law inspires, was ina great manner lost. No 
man’s house was considered a sate castle—and men seem- 
ed for a time disposed to trust to theirown arms, rather 
than to the protection of the law for their safety. 

But there is a providential watch constantly over us, 
The murderers have been detected by means as extraor- 
dinary as their crimes were atrocious, ‘The assassin has 
perished by his own hands—and the tremendous punish- 
ment for your crime is about to fall upon you. 

Lut there is in these awlul events a WARNING VOICE, 

which speaks to all, and especially to the young, as with 
the sound of the carihquake, in every breeze which 
wafts the news of this horrid tragedy—Forsake net 
the ways of truth and honest industry, which lead to 
honor and everlasting life, for the paths of vice and pro- 
fligacy, which lead to ignominy and death.” 
“Be not deceived by their enticing appearances. At 
their beginning, the rose-buds of hope and passion may 
appear, but they end in anguish, poverty, and destruc- 
tien.” 

Our fervent praver for yoa is, that you may be prepar- 
ed, by sineere repentance, to appear before the Judge of 
all the earth. And we would urge you to apply to 
those pious men whose duty it is to teach our holy reli- 
gion, to help you with their prayers and instructions 
during the few remaining days which may be allowed to 
you; and may God grant success to their endeavors. 

It only remains for us to declare the sentence of the 
law wich is, and this court doth accordingly adjudge, 

That you be carried from hence tothe prison from 
whence you came—and trom thence to the place of ex- 
eeution, and there be hanged by the neck until you shatl 
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be dead. And may God, of his infinite grace, have mercy 
upon your soul, 

In performing this oppressively painful duty, judge 
Putnam was much affected, and sobbed audibly after he 
had pronounced the judgment of the court. The pri- 
soner, on the contrary, maintained his unconcern through- 
out. Indeed there was apparently not a spectator, who 
did not suffer more than he who was most interested.— 
On leaving the bar, he put a quid of tobacco into his 
mouth, with the utmost non chalanec. 

The trials of Joseph J. Knapp, jr. and Geo. Crown- 
inshield are necessarily postponed till the next term of 
the court, which will sit in Salem, Nov. 9. The judges 
are required by law to proceed on the circuit in the 
western counties early in next month; and the recent 
death of the chief justice has devolved on the court many 
arduous preparatory duties. 

The day of J. F. Kuapp’s execution is to be fixed by 
the governor of the council. [ Boston Patriot. 


DULL TIMES. 

There is much truth and good sense in the following 
remarks, which we extract from an editorial article in 
the Boston Centinel: 

“*With the exception of a single expedition, all Cliris- 
‘tendom is at peace, and all Europe and America are 
complaining of dull times. Such complaints are inci- 
‘dental to periods of profound peace; not because the 
people do not then enjoy more actual prosperity, but 
simply because people then generally turn their attention 
to productive industry and commerce: competition is in- 
creased, and individual profits are smaller, because shar- 
ed by a much greater number. The few who had been 
accustomed to profit by the embarrassments imposed 
upon the mass while engaged in wars, utter the most lu- 
gubrious complaints, because in peace, the mass come in 
competition, to the diminution of their abundant gains. 

Such is peculiarly the case with the people of this 
country. They have become giddy with prosperity. 
When all Europe were engaged in permanent wars, and 
the whole transatlantic continent was locked up by Na- 
poleon’s CONTINENTAL SYSTEM against the English com- 
merce and navigation, we, as enterprizing neutrals, en- 
joyed for many years, means of prosperity unparalleled 
in the records of the world. Our merchants were the fa- 
vored agents of all mankind. We enjoyed protound 
peace, and were the welcome ministering spirits of a 
world ia arms. ‘The consequence was, that we fell into 
such lofty ideas of accumulating wealth, as to be- 
come unsuited to a vulgar measure of prosperity. We 
Decame extravagant as a nation, not ouly in our notions 
of acquiring wealth, but in squandering it away. We 
are, in fact, the most prodigal people in the world. 

itis a fact well known, by those who have had an op- 
portunity of personal observation, that the people of the 
old countries are far more economical than our people. 
It is a fundamental principle with them generally, to 
measure their expenses by their income, and to live 
within bounds. Such is not the general rule among us, 
We rather look to our neighbors for the rule of our ex- 
penses; we ure horror struck at the very idea ot appear- 
ing a whit behind our neighbors in the display of wealth. 
This is a mach more extensive cause of ruin than any 
actual want of good times.” 








RECAPTURED AFRICANS. 

It is well known that the African negroes brought to 
this port by the officers of the U. S. sehr. Grampus, 
were held by the United States’ marshal by no other au- 
thority than the verbal direction of the district attorney ; 
since their arrival the ruffians who tore them from the bo- 
som of their country, have made several attempts to re- 
cover possession of them. ‘They tried to bond them, but 
could not get any person to become their security. We 
wish New Orleans may never find within its bounds men 
base and mean enough to lend their names in support 
of such miscreants. 

The United States’ marshal was somewhat placed in 
jeopardy with regard to these negroes, supporting them 
without knowing who was to pay him—whether the U. 
States or the Spaniards, er whether he had any right to be 
paid at ail. An application was made to the judge of 





the U. States’ court by Alfred Haneun and John McCrea- 
dy, esqrs. for a writ of habeas corpus inthe name of 
those negroes, for the purpose that the United States’ 
court should first declare that these Africans being un- 
justly, illegally, and oppressively dragged from their na- 
tive country and their homes and ther fire sides by law- 
less ruffians, in open defiance of the laws of eivilized na- 
tions and of humanity, should be declared freemen and 
entitled to their birthright; as such, secondly, that being 
declared freemen, they should be declared under the 
protection of the government of the United States, 
and to be disposed of as the law of the U. States should 
direct; and thereby, that for the indemnification of the 
United States’ marshal, these things were necessary a3 
well as they were for the interest of the wretched Af- 
ricans. 

The judge delivered his opinion, in which he stated the 
case as it really was with great clearness and precision. 
He said, amongst other things, that a case of this kind had 
scarcely ever before occurred, and that on this oceasion 
the proper officer of the government had been applied to, 
and as to the future disposal of these persons, he had 
no doubt the government would dispose of them to the 
best advantage to themselves. ‘Che marshal had suffi- 
cient authority to detain these Africans as they were de- 
livered to him by an officer of the U. States’? navy. A 
law was passed in 1808, which prohibited the introduction 
of foreign negroes, and in case any should be introduc- 
ed, give the different states the power to dispose of them 
as it seemed best to them. Louisiana had uniformly sold 
them; but a law had been made subsequently, taking from 
the states this power, and authorizing the government of 
the United States to send ail such negroes to Africa, 

Since this was the case, he thought they could not ob- 
tain their liberty at present. It they were made free 
now by the United States’ court, the state of Louisiana 
would seize on them in pursuance of the law passed at 
the last session of the legislature, compelling all free peo- 
ple ot color who have come into this state since 1828, to 
leave, and they would be driven off perhaps into another 
state which had similar laws: thus these miserable be» 
ings would be hunted like wild beasts from one state to 
another. ‘They were now protected by the United 
States, and their ultimate fate would depend upon the de- 
termination of the cabinet at Washington. 


[M. O. Advertiser. 





NEW YORK COMMON SCHOOLS, 
From the Albany Daily Advertiser. 

The annual report of the superintendent of common 
schools has been made to the assembly. The following 
are extracts from the report: 

‘There are fifty-five organized counties, and seven hun- 
dred and seventy-three towns and wards in the state. 
Returns have been received from all the county clerks, 
embracing the required reports of the commissioners of 
common schools from every town in the state. 

From the abstracts accompanying the report, it ap- 
pears that there are in the several towns of the state, 
8,872 school districts organized; and that of this number 
8,292 have complied with the conditions of the statute, 
by having a school kept at least three months by an in- 
spected teacher and making returns to the commissioners, 

It also appears that 1,263 new districts have been form- 
ed during the year ending on the ist of January, 1829; 
and that the number of districts which have complied 
with the law so as to participate in the public money, has 
increased one hundred and twenty-eight. 

That there are in the districts from which reports have 
been received 468,257 children over 5 and under 16 years 
of age; und that in the common schools of the same dis- 
tricts 480,041 scholars have been taught during the past 
year; the general average of instruction having been about 
eight months, 

The numer of scholars instructed in the common 
schools, exceeds, by 4,437, the whole number of chil- 
dren between the ages of 5 and 16. From this estimate 
the children instructed in the cities of New York and 
Albany are excluded, as an enumeration of those between 
5 and 16 in those cities is not required or obtained by the 
law. 

The number of children between 5 and 16 has inereas- 
ed 19,257 since the last annual report; and the namber 
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of children taught in the common schools of this state, 
has increased 11,836 during the same period. 

There are one hundred and sixteen towns in the state, 
in each of which more than one thousand scholars are in- 
structed; several towns report between fifteen hundred 
and two thousand, and a few large towns make returns 
of more than two thousand scholars taught annually. 

‘There are sixty-eight towns, in which more than twen- 
ty schools are organized in each; several of these con- 
tain more than thirty, ‘The general average of the num- 
ber of districts, including all the towns, 114 for each 
town inthe state. The average number of scholars in- 
structed in the districts from which returns have been 
received, is a fraction less than fifty-eight for each school. 

This estimate, as well as that relating to the number 
of children instructed, is based upon the whole number 
of scholars on the rolls of the schools, without reference 
to the time which each scholar has attended. And itis 
not to be understood that cach one of the 480,000 schol- 
ars returned has had eight months instruction during the 
year; but that this is the aggregate number of scholars 
on the rolls of the schoois, and receiving more or less 
instruction; and that 8,292 schools have been kept open 


for the reception of scholars, on an average period of 


eight out of the twelve months, 


The first returns under the present school system 
were made in 1816. There were reported in that year 
2,631 schools, in which 140,106 children were instructed. 
The increase in the number of schools returned, has been 


5,661 in fourteen years, and the increase of number of 


scholars instructed, has been 339,935, inthe same period. 
The number of children returned in 1816 between 5 and 
15, was 176,949, the increase since that time has been 
291,808. ‘The school act was revised in 1819, new forms 
were adopted and published, and new energy was given 
to the whole system. In 1521, the system was in fair 
operation; and since that period, the average annual in- 
crease of the children between 5 and 15 has been about 
16,500; and the average increase of the number of schol- 
ars instructed, has been about 19,500 each year, for the 
last ten years. 


During the year 1829, two hundred and fourteen 
thousand eight hundred and forty dollars and fourteen 
cents, have been paid to the several school districts 
which have made reports. Of this sum $100,000 were 
paid from the state treasury; $102,934 66 were raised by 
a tax upon the several towns; and $11,905 48 were deriv- 
ed from a local fund possessed by certain towns. 

‘The public money apportioned to the districts, is less 
by $17,503 07 cents, than the amount paid last year, 
This diminution has been occasioned by want of autho- 
rity in the revised statutes to levy the additional school 
tax; in pursuance of a vole of the towns. ‘The provision 
giving this authority to town meetings was transferred by 
the revision from the statute relating to schools, to chap- 
ter Il. relating to powers, duties and privileges of towns, 
whick was not in force until the first of the present 
month, 


The productive capital of the common school fund 
now amounts to $1,661,081 24 cents. ‘The revenue ac- 
tually received into the treasury on account of the com- 
mon school fund for the last year, has been $94,626 25 
cents; leaving a deficit in the amount annually distribat- 
ed of $5,373 78 cents; to be supplied from the general 
funds of the state. ‘Ihe revenue of the coming year is 
estimated, by the comptroller, at $109,951. 

Our system of common school instruction is based 
upon the principle that the state, or the school fund will 
pay only # share of the expense; and that the towns, by 
un assessment upon property, shall pay at Jeast an equal 
share. In addition to this, and in order to enjoy the be- 
nefits of the publie money, the inhabitants of the dis- 
tricts are required to tax themselves for the erection of 
a schoo! house and furnishing it with necessary fuel and 
appendages. : ; , 

In order to ascertain more fully the practical operation 
of the system, an additional column was annexed to the 
forms for school reports, which accompanied the revised 
statute, requiring trustees to return the amount paid an- 
nually for teachers’ wages, over and above the sum re- 
ceived from the state treasury and from the town tax. 
A few towns only, made returns the first year; but the 

















abstract of the present year contains returns, from seven 
hundred and twenty-nine towns and wards, showing a 
total umount paid by the patrons of the common schools 
for teachers’ wages, of $297,048 44 cents; which, added 
to the public money, makes an aggregate of $511,888 58 
cents, paid for teachers’ wages alone, in the common 
svhools of the state. ‘Thus it will be seen, that where 
the state, or the revenue of the school fund, pays one doj- 
lar, tor teachers’s wages, the inhabitant of the towns 
pays, by a tax on his town, and by voluntary contribution 
in his district, more than four dollars, for the same ob- 
ject. This latter sum of four dollars, is made up in pro- 
portion of one dollar assessed upon property, to three 
doliars paid by the scholar, 

Nore.——Heretotore, the enumeration embraced the 
children between 5 and 15: Now, it includes those 
‘over five and under sixteen.” ‘This being the census 
ot the children in the districts much nearer the number 
instructed, than in former years, The same cause gives 
a much greater increase to the children enumerated, for 
the year in which the charge in the enumeration from 15 
to 16 takes place, than the increase in the children in- 
structed. 





OLD TIMES—AT NEW YORK, 
Extracts from Walton’s ‘* Olden 'Times”—just published. 

Dress, furniture, equipage.—\n New York in olden 
times—1730 to 50, boots were rarely worn——never as an 
article of dress—chiefly when seen they were worn by 
hostlers, seamen,and watermen. ‘The sailors wore great 
petticoat trowsers, reaching to the knee and there tied 
close—common people wore their clothes much longer 
than now—a garment was only deemed halt worn when 
it became broken. 

‘There were very few carpets on floors before the re- 
volution; when first introduced they covered the floors 
outside the chairs around the room—some few families 
had carpets, but then they procured them through mer- 
chants as a special importation for themselves. 

Mahogany was not in use prior to 1770, and at most 
it was displayed in a desk or small tea table—the latter 
was always round, The general furniture was made of 
“dillstead,”’ i, e. maple. Couches were very rare; there 
were not more than 4 or 5 of them in the city. Men 
were deemed rich who kept a chaise, the governor had 
one coach, and Mr. Walton had one, 

Lieut. governor Golden also had a coach. Mrs, Alex- 
ander and Mr, Murray also kept coaches. The Jatter 
being a Quaker called his a leathern convenience, to avoid 
seandal, 

Umbrellas.—-The first umbrellas worn in the city, 
were worn by the British officers, and it was deemed ef- 
feminate in them. Parasols were unknown. Asa de- 
fence from rain the men wore ‘‘rain coats,’ and the wo- 
man “camblets.” 

Gloves came into use in this city about the year 1765, 

All the houses were sanded with white or silvered 
sand, in figures and devices. 

Almost all the articles now made of china or glass, 
were in the olden time made of pewter, 

There were no daily gazettes till after the revolution, 
Weyman & Gaines, edited a weekly paper. 

About the year 1750, the lots fronting Fly market were 
sold by the city corporation at one dollar a foot—g25 the 
lot. The same lots are now worth $10,000 each, 

In 1750 the name of ‘*Greenwich” was unknown; but 
the Dutch, when they spoke of the place, called it Shaw- 
backanica, an Indian name. 

In 1750, the Duteh yachts took about two weeks to 
make a voyage from New York to Albany. 

The first Methodist preaching in New York was at a 
house iu William street. ‘here Embury first preached, 
and being a carpenter, made his own pulpit, 














EMISSION OF CONTINENTAL MONEY, 
From the American Almanac. 

‘The advances made from the treasury were principally 
in a paper medium, which was called continental moneu, 
and which in a short time depricated; the specie value 
of it is given in the following estimate. The advances 
made at the treasury of the United States in continental 
money, in old and new emisions, are estimated as follows, 
Viz: 
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Old emission. 
Dolls. 90ths. 


New emission. 
Dolls. 90thAs. 


In 1776 20,064,666 66 
1777 26,426,333 OL 
1778 66,965,269 34 
1779 149,703,856 77 
1780 82,908,320 47 $91,236 80 
1781 11,408,095 00 1,179,249 00 








$357 ,476,541 45 $2,070,485 80 








By comparing this amount of paper money issued dur- 
ing the revolution, with the estimate (below) of the total 
expense in specie dollars, it will be seen that the aver- 
age depreciation of the whole amount issued was nearly 
two-thirds of iis original value. 

Expense of the revolutionary war. 

As the commerce of the United States was interrupted 
during the revolution, no revenue was raised from this 
branch of industry to sustain the great and pressing de- 
mands of the nation. Nor, indeed, had congress power 
to levy a general tax on commerce, this being the prerog- 
ative of the several states. The country itself, more- 
over, in the midst of an oppressive war, was not in a con- 
dition to contribute pecuniary aid to the general cause, 
and the necessary resort of congress was to loans and 
paper money. It is not possible to ascertain with cer- 
tainty the expenses of the revolutionary war. An esti- 
mate was made in 1790, by the register of the treasury, 
and furnished to a committee of congress. The follow- 
ing general abstract will show the results. 

Dollis. 10ths. 
The estimated amount of the expendi- 


tures of 1775 and 1776 is, in specie 20,064,666 66 


1777 24,986,646 85 
1778 24,289,435 26 
1779 10,794,620 65 
1780 3,000,000 00 
1781 1,942,465 30 
1782 $3,652,745 85 
1783 3,226,583 45 


To November Ist, 1784 548,525 63 





Forming an amount total of $92,485,693 15 

The foregoing estimates, being confined to actual trea- 
sury payments, are exclusive of the debts of the United 
States, which were incurred at various periods for the 
support of the war, and should be taken into a general 
view of the expense thereof, viz. 


Dolls. 10ths. 
Army debt, upon commissioners’ certi- 


ficates 11,080,576 O1 
For supplies furnished by the citizens of 
the several states, and for which certi- 
ficates were issued by the commission- 
ers 3,723,625 20 
For supplies furnished in the quarter- 
master, commissary, hospital, clothing, 
and marine departments, exclusive of 
the foraging 
For supplies, on accounts settled at the 
treasury, and for which certificates 
were issued by the register 


1,159,170 05 


744,638 49 





$16,708,009 75 

Note. The loan-office debt formed a 
part of the treasury expenditures 

The foreign expenditures, civil, military, 
naval, and contingencies, amount, by 
computation, to the sum of 

The expenditures of the several states, 
from the commencement of the war, 
to the establishment of peace, cannot 
be stated with any degree of certainty, 
because the accounts thereof remain 
tobe settled. Butas the United States 
have granted certain sums for the re- 
lief of the several states, to be fund- 
ed by the general government, there- 
fore, estimate the total arnount of said 
assumption 


$5,000,000 


21,000,000 00 





Estimated expense of the war, specie $135,193,703 00 





STATISTICS OF CONNECTICUT. 

The following statistical table, taken from the books of 
the comptroller, will be interesting to many of our read- 
ers, It is we believe accurate in every respect. 


| H. Times. 
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TRIBUTE TO CHIEF JUSTICE MARSHALL 

In an oration delivered by the hon. Jno. H. Bryan, of 
Newbern, (a member of the last congress) before the two 
literary societics of Chapel Hill, on the 23d June, in 
which the orator reviews the political situation of the 
country, and defends the constitution against the fatal ab- 
surdity of ‘‘nullification”—we meet with the following 
tribute to John Marshall—a tribute in the justice of whieh 
by the progress of time and the dissipation of prejudices 
‘lived down,’ vanquished by an irreproachable life—all 
men of all partics, will concur. . Well founded was the 
self-congratulation of John Adams—bappy will it be for 
the country, if the mantle of the cliief justice descends 
to his successor—il when that event takes place, to which 
many who love their country, have already turned an 
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nxious eye—equal ability, equal integrity and firmness, 
‘implicity and patriotism, shall meet in the character of 
the successor. [Richmond Whig. 
If doubts arise as to its construction, a bigh tribunal, 
guarded from an improper influence, as far as human law 
can shield it, has been provided to solve these doubts. 
It is the just boast of the American system of policy, 
that the judiciary is elevated to the rank of a co-ordinate 
department of the government; its independence is thus 
firmly established, and all temptation to deviate from the 
path of its exalted duty is removed or prevented. While 
adverting to the federal judiciary, I trust | may be par- 
doned for directing your attention for a moment to the 
eminent man, who has now for thirty years presided over 
its highest tribunal, and to whose lot it bas fallen, more 
than to that of any other man, to interpret authoritative- 
ly the provisions of the federal constitution. Questions 
most momentous and most embarrassing, have been solv- 
ed by his gifted intellect, as by intuition; and the argu- 
ments by which his decisions have been sustained, while 
they are intelligible to the meanest Capacity, are such as 
to reflect honor on the highest intell<ct. ‘hough con- 
tending politicians may not always acquiesce in lis con- 
clusions, yetnone can doubt the strength and depth and 
clearness of his mind, or the uprightness, integrity, and 
purity of the judge, It happened to the author of these 
fugitive remarks, in company with a distinguished citizen 
of this state, in the summer of 1825, to visit the late ex-pre- 
sidentJohn Adams, who, though bending under the weight 
of four score and ten years, yet retained much of that 
dignity and demeanor, eloquence of expression, and vi- 
gor of intellect, which so eminently characterized the 
great orator of the old congress, The name of chiet 
justice Marshall was mentioned, and he seemed ‘fired 
at the sound” ‘‘there is (said he) no act of my life, on 
which I reflect with more pleasure, than the appoint- 
ment of John Marshall as chief justice of the United 
States. I have given to my country, a judge equal toa 
Hale, a Holt, or a Mansfield.” 








BALTIMORE AND OHIO RAIL ROAD. 
The following neat account of the present state of this 
road, is copied from the ‘‘American” of the 20th inst. 
We have recently passed over it, and with a still in- 
creased satisfaction. We passed a considerable dis- 
tance over the road prepared for the rails, beyond El- 
licott’s mills—the scenery of which we think cannot be 
surpassed for its beauty—but we almost regretted the 
necessity of removing the “Tarpeian Rock,” however 
convenient its matter is for filling up ravines, or build- 
ing bridges—be ing just exactly located where a vast 
mass of stone was needed. 
It was supposed by some that after public curiosity had 
‘been satisfied by a ride on the rail road, the interest in 
relation to it would subside, and that the number of visi- 
ters would decrease. he result of every day’s ex- 
perience shows, however, that the supposition was quite 
erroneous, for the travelling between Baltimore and El- 
licotts’ mills continues to be prosecuted to as great an ex- 
tentas at any period since the opening of the road. 
There are now in daily use on the road six elegant car- 
riages made by Imlay, besides a number of others of less 
costly construction. Visiters, therefore, have a full 
choice of carriages, and may engage any favorite seat or 
seats, or a whole carriage, according to the number of 
the party. The rate of travel is usually about ten miles 
an hour, and frequently, indeed, greater, so that the 
transition from the heat and dust of the city to the pure 
air of the country is effected in a few minutes, and with- 
gut fatigue. Nor is it to be wondered at that those who 
have once made this truly delightful trip should desire to 
repeat it, for the novelty, ease and perfection of the mode 
of conveyance, the gigantic character of the work itsell 
with its granites viaducts, deep excavations and high em- 
bankments, aud the diversified and romantic scenery 
which constantly presents itself,—all combine to render 
the excursion one of the most attractive and delghttul 
any where to be met with, 
the union are constantly visiting the road, and while all 
freely express the highest gratification, it is often a sub- 
ject of remark that our western fellow citizens regard it 
with that peculiar interest and satisfaction which evince 


Strangers from all parts of 








ee 


the strongest desire for its success. The double track 
is completed to the west of Vinegar Hill, a distance of 
nearly seven miles; and as the carriages do not always 
use the same track, the traveller is enabled to see with 
what perfect facility a carriage may cross from one track 
toanother, The number of turns out, or crossing places, 
where carriages may thus pass, is ten in the distance just 
mentioned. ‘The granite rails, composed of long bloeks 
of that solid and imperishable material, commence im- 
mediately beyond Vinegar Hill, and will extend the re- 
mainder of the second track, except at the Still House 
run embankment, up tothe mills. The blocks are de- 
posited along the greater part of the track, and parties of 
workmen are engaged at different points in the various 
operations of dressing, laying and drilling, aad affixing 
the iron, From the character of the contractor who has 
this part of the work in hand, there is no doubt that it 
will be finished within the specified period. The gra- 
nite rails are to be laid at a price little if any exceeding 
the cost of those of wood. ‘The triple-arched viaduct at 
Ellicotts’ mills, for the purpose of conducting the rail 
road over the turnpike, is advancing with due speed. 
The arches might be completed in a few days, if desired. 
The structure is of solid granite, with a rusticated exte- 
rior. In place of the usual parapet walls above the arch- 
es, an iron railing will be erected which, besides bein 
more economical, will also form more appropriate finish 
to the work. ‘The famous Tarpeian Rock, so generally 
known to the visiters to the mills, is now suffering a 
gradual diminution of its eastern or front side, in order 
to make a passage for the road up the Patapseo. The 
fragments of rock and earth are conveyed by means of a 
temporary rail-way across the turnpike, and serve to 
fillup the ravine at the southern end of the viaduct, 
The visiter who chooses to mount, by the pathway from 
the hotel, to the summit of the rock, or to clamber along 
the rough passage around its base, will find that the 
second division is completely graduated for a distance of 
twelve miles. Contracts have been made, it will be re- 
collected, for laying down rails of granite for the whole 
extent of this division, and the work is now going on. 
The third division was let out, in part, last month, the 
cost of preparing which for the reception of the rails will 
be about seven thousand dollars per mile. The re- 
maining part of this division will be let out next week, 
and the road will then be finished or ip progress to Parr’s 
Spring Ridge, a distance of forty mules. The road will 
surmount the ridge by means of an inclined plane work- 
ed by steam power. As soon as the requisite examina- 
tions can be made, the remainder of the road to Frede-~ 
rick and the Potomae will be placed under contract. 





SOLICITOR OF THE TREASURY. 

The solicitor of the treasury has issued the following 
circular and series of regulations, which we publish for 
general information: 

TREASURY REGULATIONS, 
Office of the solicitor of the treasury, 
Washington, July 27, 1830, ¢ 

Sin: I have the honor to submit herewith a copy of 
an act, passed at the late session of congress, to provide 
for the appointment of a solicitor of the treasury. 

On entering into the relation which that act has estab- 
lished between the solicitor and the law officers and col- 
lectors cf the United States, I cannot but feel a deep 
sense of the responsibility connected with the superin- 
tendence of the multifarious and important concerns 
committed to my charge. Diffused as those concerns 
are throughout this widely extended union, they can- 
not be managed ina manner satisfactory to the officers or 
parties cencerned, or with a due regard to the interest 
of the government, without the establishment and a 
punctual and exact observance of regulations which shall 
form a chain of responsibility, binding each officer to his 
duty, from the commencement of legal proceedings, 
throughout their various stages, till the execution of 


judgment shall place the public ducs in the treasury of 


the United States. In framing those which I now trans- 
mit, | have endeavored to consult the convenience of the 
several officers whom they affect, as far as is compatible 
with a just system of accountability, 

It would be presumptuous in me to expect that, in the 


present organization of a new office, 1 have prepared a 
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system without error, or that experience will not point 
out new checks or useful modifications and alterations. 
Such as your reflection and observation may suggest, if 
communicated, will be considered and examined with 
the utmost care and candor, with a view to the improve- 
ment and perfection of the system; but, until the regula- 
tions for the transaction of business, now established, 
shall be modified or rescinded, I cannot too strongly 
urge an exact observance of them. ‘That the mutual 
dependence and propriety of the various parts of the 
system of checks, now presented, may be seen and un- 
derstood, by being viewed together, I subjoin to this 
circular a copy of the regulations, established not only 
for your government, but for that of all the different of- 
ficers who must contribute their share of duty in accom- 
plishing the objects of the law herewith transmitted, 

I place much reliance for aid in the discharge of my 
arduous duties, not only upon the talents and business 
habits of the law officers and collectors of the United 
States, but still more upon their cordial and hearty co- 
operation in devising the means of carrying into com- 
plete effect the great objects in view, the punctual pay- 
ment of the public dues, and the prevention of frauds 
upon the treasury; and I cannot doubt, that a class of 
citizens, so distinguished for high character, intelli- 
gence and patriotism, will feel with me an ambition to | 
demonstrate, by a faithful and efficient performance ot 
our respective duties, the utility of our several offices, 
and their adaptation to promote the public weal. On 
my part, it will be my first and strongest desire to re- 
concile a rigid and exact fulfilment of the laborious and 


cause a seizure to be made for the purpose of enforcing 
any forfeiture, you will, by the first mail, give informa- 
tion thereof to the solicitor of the treasury. 


Regulations to be observed by district attornies, 

1. Whenever a bond shall be transmitted or delivered 
to you for suit by any collector, you will give him tripli- 
cate receipts, and ‘forthwith and without delay” insti- 
tute suits against all the parties thereto. By the first 
mail afterwards, you will transmit information thereof to 
the solicitor of the treasury, together with a full and ex- 
act description of the date of such bond, the amount 
(ue thereon, the time when it became payable, and the 
names of all the obligors. 1 send you herewith printed 
forms of these returns, 

2. In like manner, whenever a transcript of the ac- 
count of any delinquent public officer, eertified by the 
first or second comptroller of the treasury, shall be for- 
warded to you for suit from this office, you will imme- 
diately commence suit theron, and by the first mail give 
information thereof to the solicitor of the treasury, 

3. You will, also, when any suit of action for the re- 
covery of a fine, penalty, or forfeiture, shall be instituted, 
immediately transmit to this office a statement of such 
suit or action, specifying the name of the defendent, 
the cause of the action, and the time of its commence- 
ment, with such remarks as are necessary to the full un- 
derstanding of the same. | 

4. Whenever any obligor of a custom house bond 
shall desire to discharge part or the whole of his debt, 











responsible task prescribed to me by law; with such ob- 
servances of comity and regard to the feelings of all with 
whom Lam connected, as shall ensure a continu&nce of 
the most cordial and respecttul relations between us. 
Il have the honor to be, very respectiully, sir, your 
most faithtul and most obedient servant, 
VIRGIL MAXCY, solicitor of the treasury. 


[Here follows the act authorizing the appointment of 


previous to judgment, you will request him to pay the 
money to the collector who delivered the bond for suit, 
and to take triplicate receipts therefore. Two of these 
receipts you will require him to deliver to yous one to 
authorize you to give him evedit for the amount thus 
paid on the bond, and to be retained by you; the other 
you will transmit to this office, to serve as my authority 
for giving you credit, and discharging you from respon- 


ra | . sibility. If, instead of paying the money to the collec- 
the solicitor of the treasury, and prescribing his duties, |"? : vido 4 


We deem its publication here unnecessary, | 


tor, as requested, he should make a tender of the whole 
amount due the government to yourself, you will receive 
the same; forthwith deposit it to the credit of the collec- 








Regulations to be observed by the collectors of the | tor who delivered you the bond for suit, in the bank of 


customs, 

i. Whenever a revenue bond shall not be paid, when 
it becomes due, you will, to use the terms of the law 
prescribing your duty, deliver it for suit to the disirict 
attorney ‘‘forthwith and without delay,” and will take 
triplicate receipts of the attorney; one of which is to be 
forwarded by the first mail to this office, together with a 
full and exact description of the date and amount of such 
bond, of the time when it became payable, and the 
names of all the obligors thereto; one to be sent with 
your first quarterly returns thereafter, to the first audi- 
tor of the treasury; and the other to be retained by your- 
self. If any part of the bond have been paid, the amount 
ef such payment, and the time when made, must be 
stated. That the reports of the several collectors may 
be uniform, I have sent you a form for them. 

2. Whenever any obligor of a bond put in suit, shall, 
before execution is delivered to the marshal, pay the 
whole or any part of such bond to you, you will give 
him triplicate receipts, one of which is to be retamed in 
his own hands, and the other two to be delivered to the 
district attorney; one of them to be filed as his authority 
for giving the necessary credit on the bond, and for mak- 
ing the proper entry on the docket; and the other to be 
forwarded to this office, as the voucher upon which he 
is to be discharged from responsibility. 

3. In like manner, you will give to the district attor- 
ney triplicate receipts for money which he may pay you 
from the defendant, in discharge of bonds in suit, and 
specify therein, particularly, the object for which the 
money is paid. 

4. Whenever, after execution is delivered to the mar- 
shal, he shall pay you a part or the whole amount of the 
judgment, you will deliver to him triplicate receipts, 
that he may retain one himself, forward one as a voucher 
to me, and send the other with his regular return to the 
first auditor of the treasury to be filed in his office. 

5. In compliance with the duty prescribed in the 4th 
section of the above mentioned act, whenever you shall 


the United States or an office thereof, or some other 
bank authorized to receive government deposites, and 
take triplicate certificates of such deposite from the cash- 
ier, designating the object for which the payment was 
made, One of these you will retain yourself; one you 
will transmit by the first mail to this office, asa voucher 
for your release from responsibility; and the third you 
will deliver, or forward by the first mail, to the collector 
from whom the bond was received. If there be no bank 
hear, in which government deposites are made, you may, 
if more convenient, pay the amount to the collector who 
delivered the bond for suit, and take triplicate receipts 
from him, designating the object for which the payment 
was made, One of these receipts you will retain your- 
self; one you will transmit by the first mail to this office, 
as a voucher for your discharge from further responsibi- 
lity; and the third you will torward by the first mail to the 
first auditor of the treasury, to be placed on file by him, 
and to be preserved as a check in the settlement of the 
‘collector’s accounts. You will direct him to pay the 
costs to the marshal, and take duplicate receipts, On 
the defencant’s delivering one of these receipts to you, 
| in addition to the collectors receipts for, or the payment 
to yourself, of the whole amount due to the United States, 
you will make such entry on the docket as shall be neces- 
sary for the discharge of the defendant. 











5. Whenever any defendant to 4 suit, other than upon 
acustom-house bond, whether for debt ora fine, penal- 
ty or forfeiture, is desirous of paying a part or the whole 
of the demand against him previous to the delivery of 
execution, you will reques: him to deposite the money, 
or such part thereof as belongs to the United States, in 
the bank of the United States or some office thereof, or 
some other bank authorized to receive deposites for the 
government, to the credit of the treasurer of the United 
Stuies, take triplicate receipts or certificates of the eash- 
ier, designating the object on account of which the pay- 
ment is made, and deliver two of them to you, upon 
which you will give him the neeessary credit; and on his 
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producing to you, inaddition thereto, the receipt of the 
marshal for costs, you will make, according to the cireum- 
stances of the case, the entry on the docket necessary 
for the security or discharge of the defendant. You 
will retain one of the certificates of deposite to the credit 
of the treasurer, and the other transmit to me by the 
first mail. On the receipt of it the necessary entry will 
be made upon the books of this office, to release you 
from responsibiiity, 

Ifthe defendwnt, instead of making deposite in bank as 
above mentioned, should make a tender of the whole 
amount due to the United States to you, yon will receive 
it; forthwith deposite it in the bank of the United States 
oran office thereof, or some other bank authorized to 
receive the deposites of the government, to the credit of 
the treasurer of the United States, and take triplicate 
certificates of deposite of the cashier, designating the ob- 
ject for which the payment is made. One of these you 
will, by the first mail, transmit to this office, as a vouch- 
erfor your release from responsibility; one you will 
send by the first mail to the auditor in whose office the 
transcript, on which suit was brought, was prepared; and 
the third you will retain yourself. 

6. Whenever a suit shall be prosecuted to judgment, 
you will deliver execution to the marshal, unless there 
be, in your judgment, good reasons for delay, such as 
the hopeless insolvency of the defendant. Whenever 
execution is thus postponed, you will report the ease to | 
this office for instruction.— Whenever you deliver exe- 
cution to the marshal, you will take duplicate receipts; 
one of them yow will retain yourself, an‘! the other you 
will send by the first mail to this office, as a voucher for 
your release from responsibility. 

7. You will, immediately after the end of every term 
of the district and circuit courts, or of any state courts | 
in which any suit or suits may have been instituted on! 
behalf of the United States, forward to this office a state- | 
ment (which the law requires to be certified by the | 
clerk) of such cases as have been decided during the 
term, and such as are pending, together with all the in-| 
formation which may be necessary for understanding the 
true situation of each case. Your statement will be sent 
in two different forms; one to contain the suits brought 
on treasury transcripts; and the other on custom house | 
bonds, and for fines, penalties, and forieitures. Printed | 
forms for these returns are herewith sent, 

8 Inall cases in which an appeal is taken, or a writ of | 
error is sued out, you will cause to be transmitted to, 
this office, with as little delay as may be, a transcript of 
the record, which you will examine with a view to ascer- 
tain that it isa faithful copy, and will accompany the 
same with a report of the argument of the cause in the 
court below, noting the points made and authorities re- 
ferred to by respective counsel. 

I take leave to call your particular attention to the 8th 
section of the act sent with the circular, by which, in ad- 
dition to the return after each term, you are required to 
transmit to this office S‘full and accurate aveounts of all 
causes and actions pending in the courts of the United 
States,” in your district “in which the United States are 
plantiffs, on the 4th day of July” of the present year, in 
such a manner as shall enable me to prepare an intelligi- 
ble abstract of all such causes, showing the names of the 
parties v4 each suit, the cause of action, the time it ac- 
crued, the time of the commencement of the suit, and 
such other matters as may be necessary to full informa- 
tion to congress respecting the same. As this abstract 
must be laid before congress at the commencement of the 
next session, it isnecessary that your return should be 
made on or before the 10th day of October next. ‘The 
forms sent for your statement at the end of each term of 
court will answer the purpose of this report. Be pleas- 
ed to state, ina very distinct manner, the cause of ac- 
tion, and let your observations m the column of remarks 
be full, so that the object and situation of exch suit: may 
be clearly understood. 








Regulations to be observed by clerks of the circuit and 
district courts of the United States. 

1. Hereafter you will torward to this offiee, within 

thirty days after the adjournment of each successive term 

of the district and circuit courts, respectively, of which 





you are clerk, a list of all the judgments and decrees 


a 
— 


which have been entered in the said courts, respectively, 
during such term, to which the United States are parties, 
showing the amount which has been so adjudged or de- 
creed, and the costs, and stating the term to which exe. 
cution thereon has been made returnable. You will di- 
vide the list into two parts, to be sent in two separate 
forms; one to contain the judgments rendered in suits 
brought on treasury transcripts; and the other on custom 
house bonds, and for fines, penalties, and forfeitures, I 
send you printed forms for those returns. 

2. You will examine the statement required by the 3d 
section of said act to be made by the United States’ 
attorney for your district, and, comparing it with the re- 
cords in your charge, and finding it correct, you will 
thereto subjoin your certificate. 

Rezulations to be observed by marshals. 

1. Whenever, before judgment, any defendant to a 
suit of the United States shall pay you the costs which 
have accrued, you will give him duplicate receipts, one 
to be kept by himself and the other to be delivered to the 
district attorney. 

2, Whenever, in any suit in which the United States 
are plantiffs, the district attorney shall deliver a writ of 
execution to you, you will give him duplicate receipts, in 
which you will state the names of the parties, the amount 
of the judgment and costs, with the time from which in- 
terest accrues; one of which receipts is to be left by him, 
and the other is to be transmitted by him to this office as 
a voucher, upon which an entry is to be made to release 


him from further responsibility and to charge you. You 


will, moreover, by the first mail, after execution im any 
case shall be delivered to you, transmit information 
thered! to this office. 

3. Whenever the judgment has been rendered in fa- 
vor of the United States on a custom house bond, and the 
execution has been issued and satisfied by the defendant, 


| you will give him a receipt therefor. You will immedi- 
| ately thereafter pay over the amount of the judgment to 


the collector who delivered the bond for suit, and take 
triplicate receipts therefor, in which the parties are to be 
stated, and the amount of the judgment. One of these 
receipts you will keep for your own protection; one you 
will transmit to this office, as my authority for making 
such entry on its books as will discharge you trom fur- 
ther responsibility; and the other you will transmit, with 
your regular accounts, to the first auditor of the treasu- 
ry, to be filed asa check in the settlement of the coblec- 
tor’s accounts. 

4. Whenever execution shall have been delivered to 
you upon a judgment for any other causes than a cus- 
tom Louse bond, and you shall have collected the money 
of the defendant, you will forthwith deposite the amount 
belonging to the United States in the bank of the United 
States, or one of its offices, which may be nearest to you, 
or any other bank, ifnearer to you, which is authorized 
to receive government deposites, to the credit of the 
treasurer of the United States. You will take duplicate 
certificates of deposite from the cashier, designating the 
object for which the money is paid; one of which you 
will retain yourself, and transmit the other to this office, 
as the voucher upon which you will be discharged from 
further responsibility. 

5. Hereafter you will make the returns, required by 
the 8th section of the act of May 15, 1820, for the better 
organization of the treasury department, to this office, 
in which you will state the proceedings which have taken 
place upon all writs of execution or other process, which 
have been placed in your lands for the collection of the 
money which has been adjudged and decreed to the U. 
States in said courts respectively. I send you printed 
forms for those returns. You will make these returns in 
two separate forms; one for executions issued on judg- 
ments in suits, brought on treasury transcripts; and the 
other on custom house bonds, and for fines, penalties, 
and forfeitures. 





TREATY WITH PRUSSIA. 
By the president of the United States of America. 
A PROCLAMATION, 
Whereas a treaty of commerce and navigation, be- 
tween the United States of America, and his majesty the 
king of Prussia, was concluded and signed by their pleni- 
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potentiaries, at Washington, on the first day of May, 
one thousand eight hundred and twenty-eight, which 
treaty, being in the English and French languages, is 
word for word, asfollows: 
Treaty of commerce and navigation between the United 
States 6f America, and his majesty the king of Prus- 
The United States of America, and his majesty the 
king of Prussia, equally animated with the desire of 
maintaining the relations of good understanding, which 
have hitherto so happily subsisted between their respec: 
tive states, of extending, also, and consolidating the com- 
mercial intercourse between them, and convinced that this 
object cannot better be accomplished, than by adopting 
the system of an entire freedom of navigation; and a 
perfect reciprocity, based upon principles of equity 
equally beneficial to both countries, and applicable in 
time of peace, as well as in time of war, have, in conse- 
quence, agreed to enter into negociations for the conciu- 
sion of a treaty of navigation and commerce, for which 
purpose the president of the United States has conferred 
full powers on Henry Clay, their secretary of state; and 
his majesty the king of Prussia has conferred like powers 


on the Sieur Ludwig Niederstetter, charge d’affaires of 


his said majesty near the United States; and the said 
plenipotentiaries having exchanged their said full powers, 
found in good and due form, have concluded and signed 
the following articles: 


ARTICLE I. 

There shall be between the territories of the high 
contracting parties a reciprocal liberty of commerce and 
navigation. The inhabitants of their respective states 
shall, mutually, have liberty to enter the ports, places, 
and rivers of the territories of each party, wherever fo- 
reign commerce is permitted, ‘hey shall be at liberty 
to sojourn and reside in all parts whatsoever of said ter- 
ritories, in order to attend to their affairs, and they shall 
enjoy, to that effect, the same security and protection as 
natives of the country wherein they reside, on condition 
of their submitting to the laws and ordinances there pre- 
vailing. 

ARTICLE II, 

Prussian vessels arriving either laden or in ballast, in 
the ports of the United States of America; and, recipro- 
cally, vessels of the United States arriving either laden, 
or in ballast, in the ports of the kingdom of Prussia, 
shall be treated, on their entrance, during their stay, 
and at their departure, upon the same footing as national 
vessels, coming from the same place, with respect to the 
duties on tonnage, light-houses, pilotage, salvage, and 


the port charges, as well as to the fees and perquisites of 


public officers, and all other duties and charges of what- 
ever kind or denomination, levied in the name, or to the 


profit, of the government, the local authorities, or of 


any private establishment whatsoever. 


ARTICLE III. 

All kind of merchandize and articles of commerce, 
either the produce of the soil or the industry of the U. 
States of America, or of any other country, which may 
be lawfully imported into the ports of the kingdom of 
Prassia, in Prussian vessels, may, also, be so imported 
in vessels of the United States of America, without pay- 
ing other or higher duties or charges, of whatever kind 
or denomination, levied in the name, or to the profit of 
the government, the local authorities, or of any private 
establishment whatsoever, than if the same merehandize 
or produce had been imported in Prussian vessels. And, 
reciprocally, all kind of merchandize and articles of 
commerce, either the produce of the soil or of the in- 
dustry of the kingdom of Prussia, or of any other coun- 
try, which may be lawfully imported into the ports of 
the United States, in vessels of the said states, may, 
also, be so imported in Prussian vessels, without paying 
other or higher duties or charges, of whatever kind or 
denomination, levied in the name, or te the profit ofthe 
government, the local authorities, or of any private es- 
tablishment whatsoever, than if the same merchandize 
or produce had been imported in vessels of the United 
States of America. 

ARTICLE IV. 
_ To prevent the possibility of any misunderstaniing, 
itis hereby declared that the stipulations contained in 





the two preceding articles, are, to their full extent, ap- 
plicable to Prussian vessels, and their cargoes, arrive 
ing in the ports of the United States of America; and, 
reciprocally, to vessels of the saul states and their-ear- 
goes, arriving in the ports of the kingdom of Prussia, 
whether the said vessels clear directly from the ports of 
the country to which they respeetively belong, or from 
ihe ports of any other foreign country. 
ARTICLE V. 

No higher or other duties shall be imposed on the im 
portation into the United States, of any article, the pro- 
duce or manufacture of Prussia, and no higher or other 
duties shall be imposed on the importation into the king- 
dom of Prussia, of any article, the produce or manu- 
facture of the United States, than are, or shall be, paya- 
ble on the like article, being the produce or manufacture 
of any other foreign country. Nor shall any prohibi- 
tion be imposed on the importation or exportation of any 
article the produce or manufacture of the United States, 
or of Prussia, to, or from, the ports, of the United 
States, orto, orfrom, the ports of Prussia, which shall 
not equally extend to all other nations, 


| ARTICLE VI. 

All kind of merchandize and articles of commerce, 
either the produce of the soil or of the industry of the 
United States of America, or of any other country, which 
may be lawfully exported from the ports of the said 
United States, may, also, be exported therefrom in Prus- 
sian vessels, without paying other or higher duties or 
charges, of whatever kind or denomination, levied in the 
name, or tothe profit of the government, the local au- 
thorities, or of any private establishment whatsoever, 
than if the same merchandise or produce had been ex- 
ported in vessels of the United States of America. 

An exact reciprocity shall be observed in the ports of 
the kingdom of Prussia, so that all kind of merchandise 
und articles of commerce, either the produce ot the soil 
or the industry of the said kingdom, or of any other 
country, which may be lawfully exported from Prussian 
ports in national vessels, may also be exported there- 
from in vessels of the United States of America, with- 
out paying other or higher duties or charges of what- 
ever kind or denomination, levied in the name, or to the 
profit of the government, the local authorities, or of 
any private establishments whatever, than if the same 
merchandise or produce had been exported in Prussian 
vessels, 

ARTICLE VII. 

The preceding articles are not applicable to the coast- 
wise navigation of the two countries, which is, respec- 
tively, reserved, by each of the high contracting parties, 
exclusively, to itself. 

ARTICLE VIII. 

No priority or preference shall be given, directly or 
indirectly, by either of the contracting pacties, nor by 
any company, corporation, or agent, acting on their be- 
half, or under their authority, in the purchase of any ar- 
ticle of commerce, lawfully imported, on account of, or 
in reference to, the charter of the vessel, whether it be of 
the one party, or of the other, in which such article was 
imported; it being the true intent and meaning of the 
contracting parties, that no distinction or difference what- 
ever, shall be made in this respect. 


ARTICLE IX, 

If either party shall, hereafter, grant to any other 
nation, any particular favor in navigation or commerce, 
it shali, immediately, become common to the other party 
freely, where itis treely granted to such other nation, or 
on yielding the same compensation, when the grant is 
conditional, 

ARTICLE X, 

The two contracting parties have granted to each other 
the liberty of having, each in the ports of the other, con- 
suls, vice-consuis, agents and commissaries of their own 
appointment, who shallenjoy the same privileges and 
powers, as those of the most favored nations. But if 
any such consul shall exercise commerce, they shall be 
submitted to the same laws and usages to which the pri- 
vate individuals of their nation are submitted, in the same 
place. 

‘The consuls, vice consuls, and commercial agents shall 
have the right, as such, to sit as judges and arbitrators in 
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such differences as may arise between the captains and 
crews of the vessels belonging to the nation whose inter- 
ests are committed to their charge, without the interfer- 
ence of the local authorities, unless the conduct of the 
crews, or of the captain, should disturb the order or tran- 
quillity of the coustry; or the said consuls, vice consuls, 
or commercial agents should require their assistance to 
cause their decisions to be carried into effect or supported. 
It is, however, underwood, that this species of judgment 
or arbitration shall not deprive the contending parties of 
the right they have to resort,on their return, to the ju- 
dicial authority of their country. 


ARTICLE XI. 

The said consuls, vice consuls, and commercial agents, 
are authorized to require the assistance of the local au- 
thorities, for the search, arrest, and imprisonment of the 
deserters from the ships of war and merchant vessels of 
their country. For this purpose they shall apply to the 
competent tribunals, judges, and officers, and shall in 
writing, demand said deserters, proving, by the exhibi- 
tion of the registers of the vessels, the rolls of the erews, 
or by other official documents, that such individuals form- 
ed part of the crews; and, on this reclamation being thus 
substantiated, the surrender shall not be refused. Such 
deserters, when arrested, shall be placed at the dispo- 
sal of the said consuls, vice consuls, or commercial agents, 
and may be confined in the public prisons, at the request 
and cost of those who shall claim them, in order to be 
sent to the vessels to which they belonged, or to others 
of the samecountry. But ifnot sent back within three 
months, from the day of their arrest, they shall be set 
at liberty, and shall not be again arrested for the same 
cause. However, if the deserter should be found to 
have committed any crime or offence, his surrender may 
be delayed until the tribunal before which his case shall 
be depending shall have pronounced its sentence, and 
such sentence shall have been carried into effect. 


ARTICLE XII. 

The twelfth article of the treaty of amity and com- 
merece, concluded between the parties in 1785, and the 
articles from the thirteenth to the twenty-fourth, incla- 
sive, of that which was concluded at Berlin, in 1799, 
with the exception of the last paragraph in the nineteenth 
article, relating to the treaties with Great Britain, are, 
hereby, revived with the same force and virtue, as if they 
made pert of the contextof the present treaty; it being, 
however, understood that the stipulations contained in 
the articles thus revived, shall be always considered as, 
inno manner, affecting the treaties or conventions con- 
cluded by either party with other powers, during the in- 
terval between the expiration of the said treaty of 1799, 
and the commencement of the operation of the present 
treaty. 

The parties being still desirous, in conformity with 
their intention declared in the twelth article of the said 
treaty of 1799, to establish between themselves, or in 
concert with other maratime powers, further provisions 
to ensure just protection and freedom to neutral naviga- 
tion and commerce, and which may, at the same time, 
advance the cause of civilization and humanity, engage 
again to treat on this subject, at some future and conve- 
nient period, 


ARTICLE XIIT, 

Considering the remoteness of the respective coun- 
tries of the two high contracting parties, and the ancer- 
tainty resulting therefrom, with respect to the various 
events which may take place, it is agreed that a merchant 
vessel belonging to either of them, which may be bound 
to a port supposed, at the time of its departure to be 
blockaded, shall not however, be captured or condemned, 
for having attempted, a first time to enter said port, un- 
Jess it can be proved that said vessel could, and ought to, 
have learned, during its voyage, that the blockade of the 
place in question still continued. But all vessels which, 
alter having been warned off once, shall during the same 
voyage, attempt a second time to enter the same block- 
aded port, during the continuance of the said blockade, 
shall then subject themselves to be detained and con- 
demned. ) 

ARTICLE XIV. 
The citizens or subjects of each party shall have power 








to dispose of their personal goods within the jurisdiction 


of the other, by testament, donation, or otherwise, and 
their representatives, being citizens or subjects of the 
other party, shall succeed to their said personal goods, 
whether by testament or ad intestato,and may take pos- 
session thereof, either by themselves, or by others act- 
ing for them, and dispose of the same, at their will, pay~ 
ing such dues only as the inhabitants of the county 
wherein the said goods are, shall be subject to pay in 
like eases. And incase of the absence of the represen- 
tive, such care shall be taken of the said goods, as would 
be taken of the goods of a native, in like case, until the 
lawful owner may take measures for receiving them.— 
And if question should arise among several claimants, to 
which of them said goods belong, the same shall be de- 
cided finally by the laws and judges of the land wherein 
the said goods are. And where, on the death of any 
person holding real estate, within the territories of the 
one party, such real estate would, by the laws of the 
land, descend on a citizen or subject of the other, were 
he not disqualified by alienage, such citizens or subject 
shall be allowed a reasonable time to sell the same and 
to withdraw the proceeds without molestation, and ex- 
empt from all duties of detraction, on the part of the 
government of the respective states. But this article 
shall not derogate, in any manner, from the force of the 
laws already published, or hereafter to be published by 
his majesty the king of Prussia to prevent the emigration 
of his subjects, 
ARTICLE Xy¥. 

The present treaty shall continue in force for twelve 
years, counting from the day of the exchange of the rati- 
fications; and it twelve months before the expiration of 
that period, neither of the high contracting parties shall 
have announced, by an official ratification to the other its 
intention to arrest the operation of said treaty, it shal} 
remain binding tor one year beyond that time, and so on, 
until the expiration of the twelve months which will follow 
a similar notification, whatever the time at which it may 
take place. 

ARTICLE XVI. 

This treaty shall be approved and ratified by the presi- 
dent of the United States of America, by, and with, the 
advice and consent of the senate thereof, and by his ma- 
jesty the king of Prussia, and the ratifications shall be ex- 
changed in the city of Washington, within nine months 
from the date of the signature hereof, or sooner, it pos- 
sible. 

In faith whereof the respective plenipotentiaries have 
signed the above articles, both in the French and Eng- 
lish languages; and they have thereto affixed their seals 
declaring, nevertheless, that the signing in both lan-, 
guages shall not be brought into precedent, nor in any 
way operate to the prejudice of eilher party. 

Done in triplicate at the city of Washington, on the 
first day of May, in the year of our Lord one thousand 
eight hundred and twenty eight; and the fifty second of 
the independence of the United States of America. 


Signed, 
H. CLAY, 
LUDWIG NIEDERSTETTER.,. 


And whereas the said treaty has been duly ratified on 
both parts, and the respective ratifications of the same 
were, thisday, duly exchanged, at Washington, by James 
A. Hamilton, acting secretary of state of the United 
States, and the sieur Ludwig Neiderstetter, charge d’af- 
faires of his majesty, the king of Prussia, on the part of 
his said majesty. 

Now, therefore, be it known, that I, Andrew Jackson, 
president of the United States of America, have caused 
the said treaty to be made public, to the eud that the 
same, and every elause and article thereof may be ob- 
served and fulfilled with good faith by the United States 
and the citizens thereof. 

in witness whereof, | have hereunto set my hand and 
~ s.] caused the seal of the United States to be affixed. 

one at the city of Washington, this fourteenth day, 

of March, in the year of our lord one thousand eight 
hundred and twenty nine, and of the independence of 
the United States the filty third. 
ANDREW JACKSON. 
By the president: 
James A. Hamitton, acting secretary of state. 
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